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To show the enormous aggregate of our 
exports it may be observed that in the 
fiscal year 1899 we have, for the fourth time 
during the history of our foreign commerce, 
Opictal Organ of the N. B. Agricultural, Society | ®9 anuual value of domestic merchandise 
—8* 2 the Ualted States exceeding a 
Hs on dollars. The first record of the kind 
VASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN PUB. CO., | was made in 1892, when the declared walus. 

Publishers and Proprietors, Pens arene ee — ye Immediately 

| folowing 1892 there were four years (1893. 

4. N. DARLING, Secretary. | 1896) during which our pre Horny oon- 

ISSUED WEEKLY AT | siderably smaller. After that, in 1897, a 

NO. 3 STATE STREET, |marked increase occurred resulting in a 

Boston, Mass. | Value of $1,032,007,603, the highest up to 

| that time, until 1898 a still farther growth 

New YorK OFFICE, 9 place, and the unprecedented value of 

— B36210, 201.013 was attained. Then came 

Nassav STREET, New York City |1899 with @ record of $1,203 931,222, This 

TERMS: value, while somewhat less than the :x- 

| Ceptionally high figares of 1898, was far in 
paid in advance. Postage free. Single copies | excess of any previously reported. 

5 cents. Thus it may ba observed that the aban- 
fo paper discontinued, except at the option of the | danee of farm products not only gives the 

proprietor until all arrearages are paid. | advantage over foreign nations in the sup- 
4] persons sending contributions to Tas port of our own active and enterprising 

PLovomMAN for ose in its columns mustsign population, but also gives an immense por- 

their name, not necessarily for publication, bu ghasing {power abroad, in the fact tbat 

ass guarantee of good faith, otherwise they wil | toreign nations require so large a percentage 
be consigned to the waste-Dasket. All matter | o¢ oor sarpins agricultural products. Tus 

atended for publication should be written on | 1, L4> ne seen that the United States b 

note size paper, withiink, and upon Dut one side | 1 sass of growth not possessed "he = 
Qorrespondence from particular farmers, giving | osher nation on earth, and it is within the 

whe results — * — — bounds of reason to say that, within the 
t e ⸗ 
egy eates on te printed or not, a | 2€xt 25 years, the United States will be the 
the writer may wish. financial centre of the world, and that we 
ras PLOUGHMAN offers great advantages to ad | shall not only feed more than 100,000,000 of 
vertisers. Its circulation is large and among the POpulation within ourselves, but we shall 
most active and intelligent portion of thecom feed millions of foreign populations, 
wunity. at the same time affording our own 
| people cheap subsistence and cheap raw 


AGRICULTURAL. {ton of manta into the world’s compe- 











= am Sa tition of manufacturing goods of various 
EE EE | Classes? Americastands at the heac today 
Our 4Sgricultural Exports. |in the production of iron and coal of all 
While it is generally understood that our| the nations of the earth, and yet these 
agricaltaral exports exceed in amount any | industries are stillin their infancy in this 
other class of exports from this country, | country. Oar farmers have reason to feel 





yet perhaps itis not generally understood 
that these exports amount to 65 to 75 per 
cent. of the total exports. The annual 


average agricultural exports from 1890 to| 


1804 was $669,644,253, equalliog 75 52 of the 
total exports. The annual average agr'- 


cnitaral export for the years 1895 to 1899) 


was $694,874,000, showing 68.09 of total 
exports. 

Such a record as this entitles the noble 
art of agrivalture to all the encouragement 
and facility which the national government 
can bestow upon it. Thera should be no 
fault finding at the appropriations for the 


development of agricultare in its various) 


branches. [tis the backbone of the export 
trade cf the country. 
brings most gold to our shores. 


position among the nations of the earth, 


many of which are foread to rely upon the. 


United States for their bread and meat. 


It is that which | 
It is that) 
which enables us to take an independent | 


proud of the important part they take in 
' the grand development of the resources of 
| this Repablic. 


Pleasure-Farming for FProfit. 


The generally accepted, and by {no means 
incorrect, idea of the “‘ gentleman farmer ” 
isa man of large means, who purchases a 
generous itract of land, erects buildings 
thereon without regard to their cost, ac- 
quires the “ fanciest ’ breed of cattle and 
horses, and, installing over his farm a man- 
ager to take practical care of what he him- 
self understands nothing about, from that 
| time goes on rejoicing if the deficit of one year 
is not larger than that of its predecessor. 
A good deal is heard of this kind of farm- 
ing, and because of the attention given in 
recent years tothe abandoned farms of New 
England, and the political discontent of the 
farming class, the ideais almost universal 





The record-breaking year for agricultural | among persons who are not farmers that 
exports was thet of 1898, when the agare- farming never“ pays”; except in the case 
gate showed $859,018,946. The second! of large growers of grain in the West in 
large year was 1899, showing agricultural | fortunate years; while the taking uo of agri- 
exports $792,811,733. While the value for culture asa paying occupation by a young 
1809 was $66 107,213 less than the exception- man not farm born is almost unheard of. 
ally high figures of 1899, it exceededall| It maybe questioned, however, whether 
prior records except that of 1892, @ year | there is any field which jtoday offers a more 
that was notable because of the remarkably | attractive opening for the young man of 
abundant creps in America accompanying | moderate capital,a practical turn of mind 
& general deficlency abroad. Conditions | and love of rural life than does farming. 
somewbat similar to those recounted for| One trouble in making this understood 
1892 prevailed, bat toa less marked extent | comes from the fact that the field is so neg- 
Joring 1699, resulting in an onuscally heavy | lected by the classto which it ought to 
exportation of breadstu‘fs. | appeal that it is difficult to find examples of 

Under the more normal conditions of | the success that is possible, with which to 
1809, our breadstaff exports were consid- convince unbelievers. How many sons of 
erably smaller. In the latter year the value | men doing business in the big cities or their 
of the breadstaffs shipped to foreign suburbs take farming into consideration 
countries amounted to $273,999,699, as) when discussing their future occapation? 
against $333,897,118 In 1898, and a decline The word to them means isolation, the 
of $59,897,420. This falling off im the| rugged work of holdinga plow which they 
exportation of breadstaffs, together with | are too old to learn even if they wanted to, 
the loss of $20,000,000 in the value of the anda bare livingeven if they make ends 
cotton shipments, more than accounted for| meet. What it may mean is a larger in- 
the total decrease inagricaltural exports. come from the investment than the 

The principal exports for the fiscal year| best bonds in the market will pay; life in 
1899, after Dreadstaffs, cotton and meat the country, where nataral, and, to some ex 
products, which always form by far the tent, social surroundings may be selected; 
most important items, were in the order of the satisfaction of seeing the results of the 
thelr value: Live animals, tobacco, oll cake application of stady and scientific work 
and oll cake meal, vagetable oils, tralta and to matters which the average farmer lets 
note, dairy products and seeds These lead- drift along in his ancestor’s way; and the 
ing \tems comprise in value over 95 per cent. | same pleasure which comes from the sense 
of the total exports of agricaltaral prodace of growing with one’s occupation in any 
during 1899, breadstaffs, cotton, meat prod- profession or city calling. If the trath of 
Qcts constituting alone more than 80 per all this could be impressed on young men, 
cent. The total exports of cotton for 1899 | many a life that is dragged out behind a cliy 
Were $10,089,576, meat produets $166,679.176, desk might be passed with greater pleasure 
live animals $87,880,916, tobacco $25 467,218, | and greater profit, and agricalture would re- 
Ollcake and olloake meal $14,548,765, vee- | celve signal benefit from such an accession 
‘able olls $13,809,335, fraits and nats $7,897,- ot farmers who brought to their tacks « 


485, dairy prodacts $7,629,211, seeds $5,079,- 
with all other agricultural producis 
representing a total of $29,730,966. 

Ul wheat 139432815 bushels were ex- 
bored In 1899, the value amounting to $104,- 
. Although much larger than the 
average the 1899 shipments were 8,798 446 
Dushe|s short of the exceedingly heavy ex- 
borts recorded for the preceding year. In 
is Shere was an exportation of 148,231,261 
Darhels, having a valae of $145,684,659. 
‘he export price per bushel, which aver- 
‘ced as high as 98 3-10 cents for1898,deolined 
'D 1509 $0 74 8-10 cents,and this fact accounts 
'0 part for the falling off in the total value 
Of the expor s in 1899. 

‘he ability of this country to export such 
*horuious amounts of agricultural products 
While supporting a population of nearly 
~.009.000 people, shows the enormous 
development of the country agriculturally 
ac well as in the manafactaring lines. Such 
* sarplus production of farm products must 
Alwaysgive this nation a prestige enjoyed 
dy no other nation, from the fact that we 
‘re not dependent apon any other country 
for our means of support, and we not only 
maintain an enormous agricultural popula- 
‘on, bat we also support a manufacturing 
class which is competing the world over 
cr mechanics and artisans of the old 


| broader education and a desire to do better 
ith their land than thelr predecessors. 
While these statements are based upon 
‘practical experience, it is impossible to 
present the subj:ct in its most favorable 
| light in the narrow column of a newspaper. 
A few of the reqaisites of success may be 
briefly stated. he young man who would 
‘look on a farm life as that of a country 
| prison should not bay any land. Love of 
one’s calling is a prime requisite of success. 
| Having decided, after sufficient practical in- 
quiry into the subject, that he will enjoy 
the occupation, les him make a practical 
selection of his farm, not going so far from 
| home friends that he might become home- 
sick at the start, and locating with a view 
to the accessibility,of the market to which 
he must look for the profitthat heis to 
keep constantly in view. While it is 
not necessary that he should hold a plow 
or do other manual work on his farm him- 
self, !t is necessary that he should possess 
practical knowledge of many farm processes, 
and he will not farm for ‘*‘ pleasure” if he 
does not. No scientific “farm manager,’’ 
at a salary larger than the owner could earn 
in a counting room, isto be contemplated. 
The owner may, and probably should, have 
a tenant, a practical farmer, in the field, 
with whom he will establish some kina of 


should be the general who does the larger 
planning of the annual campaign. 

The average farmer east of the Allegha- 
nies,the man who works the farm his father 
did, orat least foilowsthe calling of his 
ancestors, is rarely inany sense a student of 
his business. We could name a county in a 
State near New York in which milk pro- 
duction is the almost universal farm in- 
dastry, but in which, nevertheless, so fan- 
damental a requisite to economical milk 
production as a silo isa cariosity. We 
could name a district similarly situated, 
which has been farmed for generations, 
but in which the drying of a wet field 
by burying little earthern drains was 
never heard of until a stadent farmer, 
of the class we are discussing, gave his 
neighbors an example of the process. When 
a plese of this work was finished, acd 
had done what it was expected to do, a 
venerable neighbor, who had known the 





they comprise less than 20 per cené. of the 
birds of North America. The other spe- 
cies, which are of notable value and inter- 
est to the farmer and the general public, 
heve received almost no attention. 

The American Ornithologists’ Union has 
named four groups of birds which are prop- 
erly to be considered as game birds. The 
first group comprises swans, geese, brant 
and ducks; the second, rails and coots; the 
third, snipe, plovers, woodoock, curlews 
and surf birds; the fourth, tarkeys, grouse, 
prairie chickens, pheasants, partridges and 
quail, These groups include all of the 
species commonly hunted fér sport or mar- 
ket In the United States, except cranes, 
wild pigeons, doves, robins, meadow larks, 


prey are actually beneficial. Already nine 
States protect tarkey bazzards, three forbid 
the killing of eagles, and one defends 
hawks and owls. 

Tarkey buzzards are invaluable as scav- 
engers. The Southern planter never thinks 
of burying a dead horse or cow, but drags 
the animal to a retired place and leaves the 
funeral to the buzzards. Insome Soathern 
towns these birds constitute a volanteer 
street-cleaning department. In reality, out 
of 73 important species of birds of prey, 
only six appear to be injarious, while some 
are very usefal as insect destroyers—par- 
ticularly the sparrow ha@k, which is 
almost exclasively insectivorous. 

Laws are needed to prevent the trapping 





reed birds and blackbirds. The cranes, 
pigeons and doves are now so rare as to be 
removed from the rame list. Meadow lerks, 
robins, blackbirds and reedbirds are more 
valuable for other purposes than for food, 
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of amall song and insectivorous birds for 
pets or cage birds. In the vicinity of some 
of the larger oltles a rogular business is 
done in the capture and sale of such species 
for captivity. Among the birds taken in 
|this way are bobolinks, cardinals, brown 
thrushes, nonpareils, house finches, gold- 
| floches and black headed grosbeaks. 
| Representative Lacey of lowa, who Is the 
father of the contemplated bird-defence 
legislation in Congress, brought into the 
House the other day an apple that was fall 
of worm holes. He used it with strong 
|effect to illustrate a speecd, saying that 
| other members would agree with him in the 
recollection that when they were boys 
apples with worm holes in them were 
uncommon, whereas nowadays it was rare 
to find one without one or more unpleasant 
tunnels through it. Said Mr. Lacey: 
‘What is the cause of the mischief? I 
will tell you. It is the man who kills the 
bird that killed the insect that laid the egg 
that hatched the worm that defiled the 
app'e. He is the person responsible.”— 
| Rane Bache, in Boston Tra nscript. 








Grass Culture. 
| As it appears you have so many new 


KERRY COW-—AN ENGLISH PRIZE WINNER. 


| readers | shall repeat in part my previous 
report. May 14 the grass was three 
inches high. I had sown 500 pounds of fer- 
tilizer made of bone, mariate of potash and 





innovator the compliment of declaring: *1 
wouldn’t have believed it if I had not seen 
it.” Wecould name an instance in which 
ths same stadent-farmer, by insisting on 
sowing a field with a seed better than the 
old-fashioned clover and timothy, produced 
from that single field in one year more hay 
than the whois farm produced the year be- 
fore, 

How this amount of practical knowledge 
shall be acauired is for each student to de- 
termine. Theagricaltural college, the rea\ly 
model farm, home study—all these are help- 
ful. The foundation knowledge is within 
any one’s reach. That acquired, the measure 
of suecess must rest with the individual. 
Farm work is dependent entirely on ex- 
periment. Farmers know what crops will 
grow in their latitade, and how best to grow 
them, either from their own experiments or 
from those of men who have long grown 
them. Therein is the field in which 
superior intelligence has its advantage. In 
no department of agriculture is this supe- 
riority more manifest in the results than in 
fruit farming. It may be stated as a rule 
that the average grain and hay farmer will 
pot make a seuccessin growing fruit. The 
care which a fruit tree requires—the pran- 
ing, cultivating and fertilizing before 
(and after, ton) it becomes of bearing 
age—overtax his patience and his faith. 
It is possible to point out within 
50 miles of this city acres of frait trees 
which might have made large returns 
to theic owners with proper care, but which 
have been given over to grabs and grass, a 
positive waste of timeand money. To the 
intelligent farmer, with a love of nature, no 
branch of his calling can give greater pleas- 
urethan the care of fruit trees and the 
gathering and marketing of the crops, and 
the financial return for generous and intelll- 
gent culture will be very satisfactory. 

If once the carrent could be turned in the 
direction we have indicated, and a large 
enough class of young, successfal ‘' gentie- 
men farmers” could be established to 
secure recognition and attention, there 
would be no lack of imitators. Meanwhile, 
the field is open to the pioneers, who will 
have less to contend with in the way of 
competition, and who may have the satis- 
faction of feeling that their success will be 
of benefitto others than themselves.—N. 
Y. Evening Post. 





Industrious Birds. 


Congress,contemplating legislation on the 
subject, has called upon the Department of 
Agriculture for expert information respect- 
ing the rapid extermination of valuable 
song, game and insectivorous birds ip this 
country,and the response will take the form 
of a special balletin, prepared by Dr. T. 8. 
Palmer, soon to be published as a Govern- 
ment document. This bulletin will be of 
importance, not only on account of its 
intrinsic interest, but mainly because it 
will place before the public for the first 
time definite and exact facts relating to the 
question. 

No wild bird or wild animal ever dies 
a natural death, says Seton-Thpmpson. 
Sooner or later their lives always have a 
tragic end. When a wild animal makes a 
mistake the penalty is death. Man, the uni- 
versal destroyer, is always on the watch for 
the wild creatare that may be tempted to 
make the mistake of reposing confidence 
in his intentions toward it, and so fre- 
quently is the penalty of this error paid by 
feathered victims, that many of the most 
valuable and most beautifal species of 
American birds have been reduced in num- 
bers almost to the point of extinction. 

Dr. Palmer calls attention to the fact that 
90 per cent. of existing legislation in be- 
half of birds has beer enacted for the 








profit-sharing arrangement; but he himself 





exclusive benefit of game birds, though 





field a marsh from his boyhood, paid the | 


nitrate of sodatothe acre. June first the 
being insect eaters. grass sown Sept. 22,1899, had an average 
Bobolinks are rigidly protected on their height of 12 inches and weighed nine 
breeding groundsin the Northern States. oonoes to the equere foot of land. The 
Each autumn, however, they flock in enor- grass sown four years had an average 
mous numbers to the Atlantic coast to feed prowih of 17 inches and weighed 12 ounces 
on the seeds of wild rice, and at that period t» she foot. There are 43,500 square feet in 
immense quantities of them are ki led, as gy acre, I now sow 14 quarts of recleaned 
reed birds. Continuing their migration | redtop and 14 quarts of timothy to the acre. 
soutaward, they attack the fields of cult!- a no clover or other grass seed. It isnos 
vated rice, becoming a serious pest, s0 that) jonei4 jast a month since firstreport I 
is is necessary to destroy them wholesale. | send by way of comparison the grass ‘aken 
Unfortunately, in States where reed birds ¢-om one-fourth of a foot of Jand e’.4 from 
do not occar, the marketmen make up the our different fields, the natura) sondition 
deficiency with other species, such 88 of which is far superior to mae. All of 
horned larkr, red winged blackbirds, song» these fields were seeded four : ears ago. 


sparrows, white crowned and golden! sampie No.1 field contained 3 ounces. 


crowned sparrows, goldfinches and robins. | This field has been top dressed with yard 


The meadow lark is more or less regarded | manore every year since it was seeded. 
as a game bird, and ina few Statesan open) No, 2 field had 1 ounces to the foot, had 
season is provided for killing it, but its been top dressed with commercial fertilizers 
importance to syortsmen is small compared every year, but not;the kind | use. 
to its value tothe farmers. Itisoneof the) No. 3 field had one ounce to the foot. Had 
most useful allies of agriculture, standing been top dressed sparingly with yard 
almost without a peer as a destroyer of manure every year. 
noxious insects. Some States legalize the; No. 4 had three-fourths ounces to the 
killing of the insect-devouring robins, and foot. It has had nothing except at the 
a few years ago large numbers were shipped | gtart. 
to Washington from Virginia and North | All of these four fields were well filled at 
Carolina, no fewer than 2700 being the time of seeding with yard manare. 
forwarded in one batch in 1897. They are They were all seeded in the usual way, and 
killed near their roosts, jast before their | had the care formerly given by the fathers. 
northward migration. |The fourth year after seeding we find noth- 

ln some sections, particularly in the ingof the original grass sown. We find 
South, all kinds of small birds are consid- only the foul or native grasses. 
ered legitimate game and are commonly! Yesterday I cut the grass from one square 
offered in the markets. A main cause of foot of my original field. 1 found eleven 
the decrease of our small migratory feath- spears of grass upon tbat foot of land. 
ered species is found in the Southern States, | They weighed less than one-quarter ounce. 
where so many Northern birds pase the That was the worn field where | started, 
winter, and where so many resident species with over 1000 tons of rocks to be carted 
breed early in spring. Robins, wood- off each acre (thank God they have been 
thrushes, thrashers, catbirds, cardinals, carted off), and the money to pay for the 
kingbirds, tanegers, red-eyed vireos and carting bas come from the sale of grass 
even swallows are customarily killed for grown upon that field. 1 have had nothing 
food. but commercial fertilizers to enrich the 

The so-called “plume birds” include | soil with. Perseverance and intense culti- 
he herone, which are killed for their nup- vation is the watchword. That has 
tial plumes, anda number of water birds done it. 


used for decorative purposes, such as pell- 
cans, terne, goli¢ and grebes. The snowy 
heron furnishes the well-known “ al- 
grettes ’; the pelicans supply breasts and 
qailis; the gulls and terns are worn in grest 
numbers on hate, while the breasts of 
grebes are utilized for hats, muffs, collar- 
ettes and capes. ‘Tae demand for plame| 
birds by the millinery trade is enormous, 
and the coasts where these besatifal 
creatures breed are scoured by hunters, 
who fiod a ready ma:k4t forthe skins. In- 
asmuch as these birds all nest in colonies, 
it is an easy matter to destroy large num- 
bers of them on their breeding grounds, 
and so thorougbly is the work done that 
some species, particularly the egrets and 
terns, have been almost exterminated along 
the southern and eastern shores of the 
United States. 

Birds of plame, being neither game, song 
nor insectivorous, are not protected by the 
ordinary game laws, and thus it comes 
about that the species which are killed 
most mercilessly receive the least protec- 
tion. The only States having special legis- 
lation for plume birds are Florida and 
Texas. A few States have more compre- 
hensive laws for the protection of nests 
and egazs than for birds. Thus Florida pro- 
tects only cranes, egrets, ibises, curlews 
and herons, but forbids the destruction of 
the nest, eggs or young of any seabird or 
bird of plume whatsoever. 

In view of the widespread prejadice 
against birds of prey, says Dr. Palmer, itis 
not surprising to find that feathered creat- 
ures of this kind have little protection 
from the law. Indeed, several States a few 
years ago offered bounties for the destruc- 
tion of hawks and owls. But the tide of 
popular prejadice is turning, and it is be- 
ginning to berealized that many birds of 





I now send you with the other four 
samples a part of the grass taken from one 
foot of land sown Sept. 22, 1899, and cut 
Janeil4. [t weighed 15 ounces, gain of 
six ounces in 14 days. Its extreme height 
is over 28 inches, average 20 inches, a gain 
of eight inches since Jane 1. I also send 
youa sample of grass from the four year 
field. One foot weighed 16 ounces, a gain 
of four ounces in 14 days. The extreme 
height is 30 inches, average 24. 

Yhe timothy and redtop heads are 
beginning to be prominent in the older 
grass. They are not as marked in the 
new field, but will be soon. The original 
seedings in bth fields are very complete as 
shown now. You qill notice that the 
grass, notwithstanding that it is passing 
through an extreme drought, still retaing 
the same beantifal shade of green. Not 
two inches of water has fallen since the 
grass has started to grow. | 

Will you be kind enough to oon- 
sider carefally the above statement 
about the new field of grass now 
less than nine months old, and weighs 
15 ounces to the foot of land, 41,000 pounds 
of green grass to the acre,and not more 
than two-thirds grown yet. Will you, I 
repeat, look it over and tell me why you or 
anybody else should want to destroy the 
fature of their grass crop by choking it 
with any kind of grain. 

By the process I suggest you have a clean 
grass field. If you must have grain, sow it 
by itself. When you have cut it sow your 
grass. You will get it jast as soon and 
much better. I wish I could holler loud 
enough so that all could hear. Sow yoar 
grain when you must and grass when you 
wantto. We love and cherish the advice of 
the fathers, but have found ont later that 
we cannot follow their advice in grass 





cultare. I hope to find time to report this 
crop once more and give you final results. 

GrorGE M. CLARK. 
Higganum, Ct., Jane 14. 





Economy in Dairy Practice. 


One can be a spendthrift in sammer time 
with pasture and food—for grass, roots and 
all other succulent food is plentifal, but 
true economy in planning will make some of 
the present abundant food do for general 
feeding later, when it is difficult to secure 
good grass. It is not good business methods 
to let the cows destroy nearly as much grass 
and pasture as they eat, and that is what 
they do on many farms when turned loose 
to graze at will over a large area, ‘hey 
simply trample down and ipjaore fally 
haif as moch as they eat, It isnot a diffi- 
cult matter to divide the pasture field into 
proper sized lots for each herd, and 
then they should be made to crop the grass 
thoroughly, but not too short. There isas 
mach danger in overcropping as in under- 
cropping. When the grass is eaten off close 
to the roots their vitality is reduced so that 
a dry, hot spell of weather in midsummer 
will kill some cf them. In late fall this 
close cropping makes the plants so weak 
that a severe open winter is pretty sure to 
ipjare the pastare. The success of retain- 
ing good grass fields depends as much on 
keeping the roots in healthy condition in 
midsummer and winter as anything else. 
Economy in feed is the most important on 
the dairy, and it is not altogether one of 
raising the right kind of food. It isa mat- 
ter of preserving it in the best form for fall 
and winter use. To make winter dairying 
successful, we must strive to make the feed- 
ing as much like that of summer as possible. 
The June butter is the best made because 
the grasa is in its most succulent form, and 
milk and cream are rich and nutritious. 
lf we could have June grass plentifully 
throughout the whole year, we would not 
have to worry much about economizing 
with food. Bat wedon’t, and so we must 
try to make amends for nature’s short- 
comings. Wa riust reserve some of the 
best pasture fields for hay, and we must 
raise corn for fall feeding and ensilage for 
winter feeding. Besides these we must 
have more or less of roote, although good, 
succ’.ient ensilage will teke their place 
very well. Ensilage gives so much better 
yssults in winter over dry feeding that 
it seems strange that any one should 
attempt winter dairying without an 
abundance of this on hand. There is, 
of course, always the trouble of pre- 
paring this ahead of time, and the shift- 
less dairyman never likes to do more work 
than the immediate present demands. But 
economy necessarily looks far ahead and 
lays up in store for the rainy day. This is 
just what the dairyman can and must do 
to make the highest success, and the time 
for beginning the economy is now when the 
grass pastures and cornfields are producing 
abundantly. W. E, FARMER. 





Hints on the Rearing of Heifer 
Calves. 


Female calves are our dairy recruits, and 
on their proper rearing largely depends 
their future usefulness. 

Some dairymen of scant experience im- 
agine that when acalf develops into the 
proportions of a cow, no matter what vicis- 
sitades she encounters during her growth, 
that she is then ready to become a paying 
animal. Dairymen should banish such 
false notions from their heads if they desire 
to possess cows of any merit. 

Remember that calves cannot be raised 
too well. It paysto force their growth all 
that you can. Do not slop them much with 
sour whey or old buttermilk. Feed both to 
them in a fresh state. 

They should have the free run of a par- 
tially shaded pastare in which there is a 
good growth of mixed grasses containing 
some clover. 

Offensive surroundings, like proximity to 
a barnyard or stable, is inimical to the 
healthy development of growing calves. 
Sweet skimmed mi)k as it comes from the 
separator or creamery will make bone and 
sinew for calves, especially if a little oll 
meal is added to it. 

Never try to raise acalf thatlacks good 
| natural vitality. There are plenty enough 
vigorous animals born that can be grown 
into profitable, healthy cows, without trying 
to raise the puny ones. 

lonce knew a farmer so economical! that 
he put his calves and pigs in the same en 
closure. What wasthe result? Why, ina 
short time the poor calves were in such a 
scrawny state, that although speedily trane- 
ferred to afresh pasture,they never fully re- 
covered from the effects of swine com 
panionship in all summer. 

The troughs or buckets out of which 
calves are fed their milk or whey should be 
washed and scalded at least once daily. 
Neglect in this direction is of frequent 
occurrence, and is one cause for failure in 
rearing good calves. 

Another thing that I consider not a bit 
sentimental, and when put in practice of 
great practical valae, is to make pets of the 
calves. These young animals are very 
amenable tokind, gentle treatment, and 
if daily fondled at feeding time, will grow 
up to be docile cows, which adds to their 
commercial and milking valae at least 25 
per cent. 

If you do not believe so,jast try the plan 
and see. GrorGce E. NEWELL. 





J.H. Brown, Detroit, has bought the 
green pacer R. E. Lee, by John R. Gentry, 
from A. Harris, Sedalia, Mo., for $3500, 
with the stipulation that he is to pay $1000 
more if the horse wins the Chamber of 
Commeree stake. The day of the sale R. 
E. Lee stepped a mile in 2.133, half in 1.05. 
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AGRICULTURAL, 





Dairy Notes. 


The Kansas Experiment Station under- 
took to invastigate the accounts of the 
Meriden C eamery. They had 82 patrons. 
The average anvval yield of milk from the 
82 herds was 3441 pounds. The highest 
yield was from a herd of three cows which 
averaged 6371 pounds cf milk, buat the 
amount of batter fat per cow was but 243 
pounds, and the total income inclading 
everything only $45 87. A herd of 20 cows 
averaged 5546 pounds of milk and 317 
pounds of batter fat per cow, with a total 
income of $5438 per cow. Tals was 


most profitable herd among the entire num. | al 


ber. 

The herd which gavethe least milk per 
cow was 27 cows with au average ylela of 
1117 pounds of milk per cow,and only 57 
pounds of butter fet, with an income cf 
$20 69 each, inclading calf, which allows 
the valaeof thecal to be over $13 per 
head. The herd which gave the least in- 
come per cow was one of 12 cows that pro- 


duced 1466 pounds of milk each, or 67, 


pounds of baiter fat, $304 for milk yield, 
and $18 04 for total products, claiming $10 
each for calf. 

The difference bstween the five best and 
the five poorest herds among the 82 Is 
equally well marked. The five best aver- 
aged 5476 pounds of milk, 253 pounds of 
butter fat, $33.74 for Income from milk and 
$45 13 for total income forc«ach of 42 cows. 
The five poorest herds averaged 1644 pounds 
of milk and 74 pounds of butt r fat, or $9 44 
income from milk and $23 59 for total ir- 
come from cows for 60 cows. We cennot 
help thinking that this valuation of $14 15 
for income aside from milk must bave 
included more than the calves, or that the 
calves must have been kip} long enough to 
have consumed something more than the 
mother’s milk. We certainly would not 
have valued calves from such cows very 
highly for dairy purposes. 

Bat evan at the low prices of both rough 
fodder and grain in Kansas it is estimated 
that it requires 150 poands of butter to pay 
the cost of feeding a cow. The 60 cows in 
the five poorest herds produced less than 
half that amount. The 27 cows in the 
poorest herd produced but little more than 
one-third enough to pay their ke ping, 
excepting the calves, and we doubt if even 
at thelr high valuation they paid for their 
feed. 

Hoard’s Dairyman recently published a 
report cf certain dairies where the income 
was $75 to $95 per cow, with an average 
cost for feed of about $35 each. We would 
not object to a herd of that sort, but a herd 
that cost $15 per head more for food than 
sheir prodaction would pay for would not 
sultus. The trouble seems to have bee 
first that out of the 79 patrons who claimed 
to know the character of their dairies, 56 


kept “ general purpose’”’ cows to make beef 
on th — ooms the moihaꝰ⸗ blood is free from the 


when their milking days were over, 13 kept 
beef cows and we think none of them 
were among the five poorest herds, and but 
i0 had what they called dairy cows. 

There were 19 who were using pure bred 
sires for their calves, and of these only six 
were Jerseyr, 14 were Shorthorns, two 
Herefords and of R3d Poiled ani Aberdeen- 
Avgausone each. Six\y-three were usirg 
grade bulle, mostly of the beet breeds on 
One or both sides. This does not promise 
fairly for better cows in the near future. 
While the Kansas Experiment Station ts 
working hard to educate the farmers uy to 
a higher standard for dairy cows, they seem 
to have met with poor success thas far, and 
to have a hard ontlo k for the futnre. And 


the small amount of batter fat per herd | 


for the average of these 82 herds is 
notthe whole story. The grade of butter 
made is poor at this creamery, and the price 
is kept down, not by the amount paid to the 
patrons whose cows havethe most batter 
fat, bat by the poor quality of batter result- 
ing from the use of the milk that has but 
little butter fat. We never saw a cow whose 
product was less than 150 pounds per cow, 
that made batter of good color or good grain. 
‘lhere may be tush among the diminative 
Kerry and Brittany cows, which are bat 
little larger than a goat, bai we hava had 
no expericnoe with them. 


Prof. H. W. Conn of the Connecticut 
Aagriculiural College ina late bulletin says 
that the purposes of ripening cream are 
threefold. 

1. To inersase the yleld of butter. Io 
imperfectly ripened cream some of the 
butter fat is not gethered into butter and 
remains in the buttermilk. 

2. To increase the keeping property of 
butter. Batter from well-ripened cream 
keeps sweet longer than that made from an- 
ripenei buiter. 

3. To improve the flavor and aroma of 
batter. Thisis much the most important 
<ffect of cream ripening. 

These results are due to the growth of 
bacteria, which produce certain changes in 
cream, but to develop such bacteria as im- 
prove the flavor and the keeping quality of 
the butter, everything about the cow and 
the dairy must be kept sweet and clean, and 
the cream must be kept at a proper tem- 
perature all thetime. He claims that the 
bacteria which produce these good results 
are naturally more vigorous than those 
which give bad flavor and early rancidity to 
butter, but we wonld say that we think 
they are so only when the animal is in good 
health and the food and water areclean and 
wholesome. If these are not right, the milk 
will contain bad bacteria when it is drawn. 


A writer in the Kansas Farmer tells ofa 
herd of grade Holstein cowsin Navarre, 
that State, which in 1897 ylelded an average 
income of $81.17 per head, the milk being 
sold at the creamery for an average price of 
a little more than 16. cents a pound, or $1.63 
per hundred pounds, Atno time was the 
price more than 18 cents a pound. There 
were several young cows in the herd, and 
the milk yleld was reduced in summer by 
hot weather, files and short pasture. The 
owner claims that “nothing was done in 
the feeding line that would not be done by 
any farmer in Kaneas,”’ but we imagine 
that they were better fed than mo:t farmers 
in Kansas usually feed. 

The Kansas Experiment Station found 
that the average cost in tteir herd when 
feeding a balanced ration was $30 per cow, 
butas the Holstein grade is a large cow, 
and as we believe these must have been well 
fed, probably they averaged a higher coat. 
If it cost bat $30 a year for feed each cow 
would pay a profit of over $50, which would 
be abont a fair price for good grade cows in 
that State at least, and if it cost $35 or $40 
per head for food, there is «till a large re 
turn on the investment. Compare this with 
the herd spoken of in a paragraph above, 
which gavean income of $20.69 each, or 
nearly $10 less than the cost of food. ‘The 
grade Holstein is a dairy cow, even if her 
milk is not as rich in butter fatas the Jer- 
sey or Guernsey; whilea herd which gave 
only $20.69 per cow could not have been 


a dairy herd, no matter what the breed 
might be. 


Principal Williams, on behelt of the 
Highland Agricultural Society, Scotland, 
ieeues the following circular on abortion : 

Abortion amongst cows may be due to 8 
variety of causes. 

Abortion arising from an accidert or avy 
other cause often becomes contagious. 
Infections abortion has long been known ip 
this country. 

Amongst the causes of abortion are the 
following, vz, impure water, ansound 
1000, frossed food, offensive smelis, disease, 








‘the startthrive well. 
‘ tendencies from their mother that will soon 


fright, over-exertion, acoldent and the use 


the | of Dalle that have come in contact with the 


sense, 
The remedial measures are: 
1. Underground drains at farm steadings 


‘should bs replaced by surface drainer, and 


these should be k«pt clean. 
2 Lqaid manure should be kept some 


| distance from wells and streams of water. 


8. The floors of byres should be fre- 
quently flushed and kept clear, a little 
orade carbolic acid, say two ounces to a 
bucketfal, baling added to the water. 

4. All aborted cows and those showing 
signs of abortion should be immediately 
isolated, the afterbirth (generally retained 
by aborted cowr) to be removed and de- 
stroyed. 

5 The calf bed and passazes of aborted 
cows should be disinfected; and for this 
purpose, and for a continuance of this 
operation—applied externally a: well as 
internally to the genitals—l recommend the 
commercial chloride of zinc, one part in 
1000 parts of water. it is less irritating, 
less poisonous and much cheaper than 
other antiseptics or germicides. It costs 
from 12to 16 cents a poand. 


The Sow and Her Young Pigs«. 


So much depends upon treating the sow 
jast right whether the young pigs prove a 
success or not that special treatment should 
be given tothe animal two months befcre 
farrowing time. The sow that is fed prop- 
erly weeks beforehand will not be in a 
feverish condition, and there will be no 
danger of her injuring the yourg pigs or 
giving to them swine diseases that may 
develop later. Toe sow that is fed heavily 
of corn right up to the time of farrowing is 
not {l kely to produce pigs that will from 
Taoey will inherit 





show in the blood, and hog cholera and 
other complaints will more than likely be 
their lot n life. 

I believe from my own experience that 
there is more in preventive measures than 
in curative in handling swine. I have 
rarely had to use medicines other than such 


as salt, ashes and charcoal, which should 


always be on hand for the sow and little 
pigs. Fally two months before farrowing 
time I begin to diminish the corn asa daily 
food for the sow, and by the time the pigs 


heating influences of heavy sorn diet. ip 
place of the corn I give the sow liberally of 
ground oats and slops of milk in which 
wheat bran and widdlings are mixed. In 
this way the animal gets a wet food and 
plenty of the nitrogenous substances. Any- 
thing like succuieut roots that msy be on 
hand and green vegetables to add to the diet 
will be appreciated by the animal. With 
the dict changed from corn to these differ- 


the sow will not get too fat and lazy, but if 
given the space she will exercise daily. 

The pigs of such sows are always born in 
a strong, healthy condition, and the sow is 
in excellent physical health for supporting 
them. Mother and pigs should be left alone 
for a dayand night after the latter are 
born, and nothing except fresh water 
should be placed near her. Alter that feed 
sparingly of bran siop*, not as much as the 
sow wants, but jast enongh to keep her in 
good condition without making too 
mach milk which the pigs will not be 
able to eat. As the pigs grow older 
they will take more mik from the 
sow, and the food can be _ increased, 
and at the end of ten days fall rations can 
be given. Not uantilafter this period should 
any corn be given to the sow, and even 
then very sparingly. Mother and pigs 
should be turned into a clover field as soon 
as possible, and with plenty of space, clean 
water, clover, and some slops they will 
thrive and grow without much danger of 
sickness. The pigs should be weaned at 
least in eight weeks, and their diet should 
also be given according to the season and 
good sense. E. P. § mitu 
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Butter Market. 





| There wasa good demand for batter on 
| Tuesday, and as higher prices prevail in the 


country the dealers were able to hold a firm 
advance of a half-cent a pound. Bayers 
generally came to it with a belief that Jane 
| butter would nct be lower, even if lower 
prices prevail for later makes. ‘There has 
been no demand for export trade at more 
than 19 cents, but mach is being putin 
cold storage. The quality now aver- 
ages fireat class, and with the high 
prices paid in Canada for Eaglish houses, 
‘we may reasonably hope for prices there 
| which will allow exporting to begin again. 
Both Northern and Western extra went at 
20 cents, excepting that a few large ash 
tabs were sold at 194 centr, probably carried 
over from last week, and this may be offset 
| by some receivers who will not offer their 
best lots less than 204 cents. Boxes and 
prints in good supply, but firm at 20) 
to 21 cents for creamery and 19 cents 
tor best dairy. Good firste, either 
| Northern or Western, in fair demand at 
(19 to 19} cents, and Eastern at 17 to 19} 
cents. There are some lots graded as seo- 
onds at 17 to 18 cents. Extra dairy is firm 
at 18 cents, and some Vermont dairies bring 
19 cents. Dairy firsts at 16 to 17 cents. 
Renovated butter in fair demand at 164 to 
174 cents. Imitation creamery dall at 16 to 
164 cents, and ladies almost stagnant at 15 
to 16 centr, though some of the buyers say 
they have customers for that or other cheap 
grades. 

The receipts of butter at Boston for week 
were 37,485 tubs and 48.429 boxes, a total 
weight of 1,902,631 pounds, agaiast 2,035,353 
pounds the previous week and 1,682,685 
pounds for corresponding week last year. 


“He That Any Good 
Would Win’’ 


Should have good health. ure, rich 
blood is the first requisite. Hood's Sarsa- 
parilla, by giving good blood and good 
health, has helped many a man to success, 
besides giving strength and courage to 
women who, before taking it, could not 
even see any good in life to win. 
’ 














Never Disappoints 
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SHORTHORN BULL, ROYAL STUART. 





This shows a slight falling off from the 
week previous, but an increase as compared 
with last year. For Monday and Taesday 
of this week the receipts foot a little less 
than same time last year, but about same as 
week previous. 

No exports of butter from B pston for the 
week, nor were any exported corresponding 
week last year. New York exportad 2063 
packages, the first large lot this season. 
From Montreal the shipments for week 
closing Jane 15 were very heavy, amount- 
ing to 12,144 packages. 

The Qiincy Market Cold Storage Cm- 
pany gives the following statemsnt for the 
week. Taken in, 20,285 tabs; out, 308 tubs; 
stock, 70,492 tub, against 65.847 tabs same 
time last year. Toe Eastern Comosny 
reports a stock of 10.723 tubs, againet 7500 
tubs same time la t year, and with these 
added the total stock in storage is 81,215 
tabs, against 73.347 tubs same time last 
year, 





Domestic and Foreign Fruit. 


A few apples can be found yet at $4 to $5 
for Baldwins and $3 to $4 for Rasset. 
Strawberries are the leading frult now, acd 
come from all directions. Baltimore berries 
are 5 to 7 cents a quart fur common to good 
and 7 to 9 cents for choice. Jarsey choloce 
at 5 to 8 cents, Hadson River at 7 to 11 cents 
and Dighton at 6 to10 cents. North Car- 
Olina blueberries in only small supply at 8 to 
12 cents a quartand blackberries 8 to 10 cents 
for good to choice, and some lots small or 
damaged at from 2 to 6 cents. Georgia 
peaches No 1, $1 75 to $2 a carrier. and No. 
2 at $1 to $1.25. Califtorn'a peaches $1 25 to 
$1.50a case. Apricots $1 to $150, plums 
$1 50 to $3, prunes $1 50 to $3, and cherries 
$1 to $1.50. Fiorida mua. kmelons $1.50 to 
$2 25 a crate, and watermaions $25to $35 a 
Fiorida pineapples good to best 


| to 60 cents. 
California naval oranges are growing 
scarce: 96 to 112 counts, $3 to $3 25a box; 
126, 150, 176 and 200 counts, $3 50 to $4 25 as 
to quality ; 2163 at $3 25 to $3 75; seedlings. 
176, 200 and 216 counts at $2.75 to $3.50 and 
Mediterranean sweets mostly at same rate, 
though a few fancy may be held at $3 75. 
St. Michaels and Malta blood at $3.25 to 
$3.75. Late Valencias, $3.50 to $4 25, 
| Jamaica oranges scarc3 and firm at $5 50 to 
|@6abarrel. Messina and Palermo lemonr, 
| 300 to 260 counter, ordinary to good at $3 50 
| to $3.75, with some fancy lois at $4 to $4 50; 
| 420 counts, $325. Maoiri at $475 to $6 50 
| for good to cholee, with some extra fancy 
held as high as $7 to $7 50. 
—————- Ooo — — 
Boston Fish Market. 
| While there seems to be an abundance of 
| fish yet, prices generally are higher then 
| when we made our last report. Marke: ood 
le 24 t> 3 cents a pound, large at 3 to 34 
cantsand steak at 5 to 54 cents. Shore 
haddock 3to 4 cents, pollock and smal! 
hake 14 to 2cents and large hake 2 to 24 
cants, Cark ie 24 to 3 cants and tarbot 3 to 4 
cents. Scap, weak fish and batter fish 
5 to 6 cents and biuefish 6 to 7 cents 
Halibut is 15 to 16 oents for gray and 
19 to 20 cents for white, quite an advance. 
Shad steady at 11 to 12 cents for buck, and 
17 to 18 cents for roe. Kastern salmon 18 to 
19 oente and swordfish 18 to 20 cents. 
Oysters quiet at $1 a gallon for Norfolk 
standard, $125 for Providence River and 
fresh opened, select Stamfords. [a the 
shel', Bine Points $2 a bashe’, Siamfords 
$1.75 a bushel, $5 a barrel. Clams steady at 
50 cents a gallon, or $3 a barrel in shell 
L >baters are higher/at 14 cents a pound alive 
and 16 cents boiled. 








Vegetables in Boston Market. 


There are a goodly array of farmers’ 
wagons on South Market strect both morn- 
ing and afternoon, and they are wel) loaded 
when they come in. The receipts from 
Southern points continue liberal, and prices 
are declining. Trade may ba called a little 
dall, as it isaptto be on a falling market. 
Baets are now at about $5 per hundred 
buncher, and new carrots at $4 to $6, old 
carrots $1a bushel. Fiat tarnips 60 to 75 
cents a dozan bunches. New yellow turnips 
$2 50 to $2.75 a barrel. 

Egyptian onions are $2 50 to $275 a bag 
and Barmada $150 to $1 60a crate. New 
baoch onions at $150 to $2 a hundred. 
Lek are 75 cents to $1 a dozen bunches and 
chives $1. Radishes 35 to 50 cents a box 
Oucambars, Southern, $1 to $1.25 a basket 
and hothouse $275 a hundred. Hothouse 
tomatoes 10 to 124 cents a pound, Fiorida at 
$2 to $250 a oarrier for fancy and $1 to 
$1 50 for fair to good. Missisaipp! in four- 
basket carriers are plenty at 90 cents to $1 
Ezg plant are scarce, and good ones would 
sell readily at $3 to $4 a case. Rhubarb 
holds well up at $1 to $125 a handred 
pounds. Asparagus is in liberal supply, 
and mostly at $2.50 a box of three dozan, 
though ranging from $2.25 to $2.75, and 
small lots of Colossal at $4 to $4.50 

Cabbages are plenty; Norfolk Drumheads 
are $1 to $1.25 a barrel crate, with Wake- 
fields at 50 cents to $1. A few Long Island 
here at $1.25 to $1.50 a barrel. Caulifiowers 
75 cents to $1 a box, and lettuce 40 to 50 
cents for three dozen. Spinach is solow as 
scarcely to pay for cutting, selling at 5 to 10 
cents a bushel,and beet greensare 10 to 
15 cents. Parsley in fair supply at $1.50 a8 
box- Oalya moderate supply of Norfolk 
wax beans at $1 to $1.25, bat there are 
plenty of green at 76 cents to $1. Native 
peas are coming in freely at $1.25 a bushel, 
$2.50to $3 a barrel, New squash $1.25 to 
$1.50 a basket. 





Old potatoes io liberal supply and se 1 | breeding herd of 385;'Dave Caldwell, with 


slowly. Some Aroostook and 


Green | about the same number; Jim Cook, 300 


Mountains sell at 40 centsa bushel, and | head: Tom Snow, 250 to 300, head; Sam 


Hebrons at 3510 38 oante, 
from 25 to 35 cents. 


other varieties | Swit back, over 300 head, All these herds | to the purchaser. 
New potatoes in fair are of the improved class of jhorses, and | which needies are counted and placed 


——A firm of beet sugar Up ms 
adopted a novel metnod 2— —* Bae 
ust from the works to the waren. beee 
syrup is run througo an uddergr: mea The 
miles long, jast like water or kerorene an 

——Oate are greatly venerate4 in Pere} 
feline f tends of the aban Dumber fifty, » - * 
ing ite own atten 2ant O00 & specia — —* 
meals. Waen tho shah goes on « ;, a * 
Cate a, too, belog Carried by M60 On mea the 

——When women KO tO boy a dross — 
they tell the shopxeeper their age, ana — 
are mairiea or not, because there are 
designs for the single and doudie relat * ae 

| M8 well asfor ages, The conse uence ~ on 
| palntal custom isthat you can ts @a ~ 
| Overy Woman you meet, and know whett — 
le married, precisely as thous» gn. 2 
| Iabe led, ~ 
| ~~Qve of the moet remarkabi« AWA eve 
passed Willso0n go into effect in w — 
V. Vs. The CEꝓ Uouneil of that pisee passed / 
| law reqairing every olt'z3n to pour ker ene : 
OD OVOFY 0200 DODI, Bud that every open rain 
| Darre! shall have the spigot at the boi: * — 
town Js infested with mo:qaltoes, and tne oe 


| Was enacted in order to make the 
tive resort for summer boarder:. 
——Needies are all made by machinery, The 
piece of mechanism by which the needie js may: 
faciured takes the rough stee! wire, cu's J * 
tho proper lengths, files the point, tarcens 
| head, plerces the eye, then sbarpens tue 
| Instrument, and gives it that Polish so 


DIACE Bh Atirae. 


nto 
the 
tiny 
familiar 
There is aiso a machine by 


u the 


sapply, but is is not easy to find choice Rove | special attention paid to draught and coach | P*pere in which they ars s0i4, these bel: y aro 





Some Oayenne pines 40 | 


or H-brons. North Carolina Rose are $1 75 | breeds. 


| Lo $2a@ barrel fcr fair to good, and $2 25 to 
$2 50 for extra N >. 1. 


$2 25. Bliss are mostly $1 50 to $1 75, though 
some lots R3d Bliss from North Carolina 
are quoted at $1.25 to $1.50. 
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Western Range Horses. 


Th? range horse of the Western country 
bas acqaired a reputation for powar of en- 
durance and traveling long distanee, witb 
apparently slight fatigae, that has made 
him famous, nct only throughout the 
United States, but throughout the civilized 
world, where horse service is demanded 
and staying qualities appreciated ip 
|the animal. The range bred horse ol 
the Uaited States has won for himself s 
character peculiar to no other types of the 
¢cquine race. He is distinctly the horse oj 
the Western plains. His lifa in the open 
alr, unrestrained by man or beast in bis 
free movements, has given him a confi lenc 
in his ability to take care of himself thai 
| nowhere in the animal kingdom Is so keenly 
| portrayed as inthe fizetness of movemen' 
| in the herd on the range. 

| The wild horse exhibits an instinct in bi 
|habitsand conduct that has been greatly 
|admirei by those familiar with bis sense o! 
caution aod self preservation. The range. 
bred horse of western Nebraska ie in all the 
essential attributes of vigor and endurance 
the equal of the wild horse, andin point of 
|tractabil ty and qaality when broken an¢ 
put into servic3 he has few, ifany, equals 
in the horse world. 


While visiting among the horse rancher 





| attention wascalled to the splendid form. 
| carriage and vigor of a team that seemed 
'tohave no regard for fatigue or distance 
on the road. I was informed by th: 
/Owner that this team had been driven 
only a few days before 75 miles 
a half day, starting after 12 


| 


W. L. Ashbrook is dcvoting his energy to | 


Savannah R ise have | the production of saddle horses of the Ken- 
a few choice that bring $250 to $275, but | tucky ranning blood. Hehas had a home| 
mostofthem are small and go at $1.75 to demand so far for all that he ‘oan jproduce. put intoa iarge glass, which is then filed wit: 


They prove vary serviceable for range work, | 
and are destined to displace the cayuse and 
wild broncho as the saddle horse jfor the | 
herder. 
The breeding of horses on the range is | 
now carried on with as much jadgment and | 
business management, in producing what | 
the horse markets of the world demand, as | 
is the breeding of cattle. 

There are many changes and §improve-| 
ments, aside from the 1: troduction cf | 
better blood. Tne branding system is 
changine. The tendency is to a smaller, 
less disfiguring brand. The building of | 
corrals and brandingijchutes is now prac 
tised on all up-to-date horse, ranches. lLn-| 
stead of running the colts, roping and) 
throwing them often permanently {ir jar- | 
ing them in the process of putting on the! 
brand, they are driven into corrals by 
means of barb-wire stringers £ stretched 
in such @ way as to deceive the herd 
in being driven into close quarters, leading 


| Into strong and substantially ballt board 





corrals, where they are ran into chutes and 
branded, standing on their feet. These im- 
proved methods tend to qalet the wild 
horse and the injary atsending the old-time 
branding process is practically removed. 
The open range system of breeding is 
also gradually being improved upon by the 
corral breeding daring the early part of the 
season, and later tarning out in‘the herd. 
The cort of ralsing the range horse differs 


|justas the cost of raising the range steer. 


Where there is no leased land used, no 
in northwestern Nebraska recently my  enelpg, no expense in corrals, ranch fixt- 





| 


jy | So she expense of the plant, in real estate 
o’clock | 894 Gixtares and stock \horses for improving 


ures and improvementr, the cost is very 
trifling, as there is no expense in prepared 
feed for the range horse. It might be said 
that the range horse costs bis owner any 
place from 75 cents per year to $4, all owing 


noon, and endirg up before night. An. | the herd. 


other team owned by the same ranchmar 
had been driven last fall 120 miles in ont 
day, with no apparent injary to the horses 
They were able to ba about the next da) 
for their feed, and while not so gay as ir 
the etart were none the worse for goin; 
over the great distance. 


The inflaence of climate, the nutrition: 


Fencing for the horse is condemned 
amorg the ranch horse raisers, sinca it has 


| been observed that the horse herd, when 
| left to ite own free wil!, will select a sum- 


mer range and winter rangeand thus keep 


| @ constant supply of feel the year around, 


| withont the guidanca of man. 


It has also 


; been observed that when the range horse 


‘ propert'es of the buffalo grase, as a teed | diecovers ttat his liberty has been en- 


the pure water from the ranning stream, 


"| orcached upon ty a barb wire fence thet he 


the free life of the range horse on the | 0€0omes uieasy and restless and does not 


were all considered in their bearing 
durance, and yet the mystery was noi 
solved clearly in my mind. ‘' Where are 
your enfeebled and worn cut horses?” 
Lirqaired, * Arethere not a considerable 
percentege of the herd that become mamied 
aud crippled from various causes?" “ On, 
yes; those become the prey of the gra) 
wolf sooner or later and are thus weeded 
out, leaving only the etrong, vigor. 
cas animals that have the stay: 
ing properties to go out on the range 
and stand a 15.mile chase by a pack o! 
wolves. It is not an infrequent oocurrenc 
for a banch of horses to be singled out and 
chased for miles by wolves; the weakling: 
drop by the wayside and are lost. While 
this wolf uaisance has been in the past, and 
is yet, quite a lossto the range horse indus- 
try, it bas no doubt been an importani 
factor in building up the quality of ou 
range horses. 

There is nothing in the life of the range 
horse, as he now is bred, to detract from 
his health and stamica. Every feature 
of his life tends to grow him stronger and 
make him more resolute and endarirg. 
The introduction of new blood, by the 
addition of the best bred stallions that 
can be bought, is a feature that is now 
observed on all horse ranches, where 
any attention ie being given to the busi- 
ness. The ol, careless, unmethodica! 
plan of letting the herd run wild, and in 
breeding has ceased entirely. The im- 
provement of the range borse is steadily 
going forward, Each year finds « stronge 
and better quality of animals coming to 
the market. The main tendency among 
the ranchmen is to breed a horse thai 
the market demands. The draught horse, 
the coach horse and the rondster or 
saddle horee are receiving the attention of 
the breeder. Itisnotan uncommon thing 
to see Percherons, Ulydes and Cleveland 
Bays of superior merit on the Western 
horse ranch, And it is not an ancommop 
thing to find herds where ecores of fine, 
large mares and geldings at maturity weigh 
from 1400 pouads to 1600 pounds each. 

In one locality, in Northwestern Ne 
braske, in Dawes and Sioux counties, using 
Orawford, the janction of the Barlington & 
Missouri and the Fremont, Eikhorn & Mis- 
souri Valley railroads as the centre, we 
find one of the progressive, up-to-date 
horse ranch districts, where the best im- 
proved breeds are being used, in pbuiid- 
ing up a clase of horses that 
will find a ready demand in the 
eastern markets. Imported stallions are 
found on almost every ranch, and these are 
of the very best quality in action and style. 
In this locality are F. E. Jandt, with a 





bring about this wonderfal power of en. | 


open piairie, from its earliest colthood,| 4° 80 well as when enjoying perfect 
to | freedom. 


The outlook for the range horse industry 


‘in wetern Nebratka was never so bright, 





taking all facts into consideration. The 
cheapness of growing the horse, the adapt- 
ability of gras*, water and climate for 
producing a healthy animal and the present 
disposition to raise the horse that the mar- 
ket demands.—G. W. Hervy, in the Umaha 
World. 





——Ths world exports of grain last week were | 
reported as 7 718 029 bushels of wheat from five 
principal countries and 484,205 bushels of | 
corn from four countries, Of this the Uaited 
States supplied 4 478 029 buslelsof wheat and 
8,684,205 bushels o! corn. 

——Trafton makes the exports from the Atlan- 
tle coast last week to include 422,400 barreis of | 
flour, 2684,000 bushel: of wheat, 3 070,000 
oushels of corn, 4270 barrels of pork, 11,067,000 
pounds of lard and 25.835 boxes of meat. 

——The visidle supply of ‘grain in the Ualted 
States and Oanada Jane 16 included 44,175,000 
bushels of wheat, 11,230,090 bushels of corn, 
6,891 000 bushels of oats, 923,000 bushels of 
rye and 770,000 bushels of barley. Oompared 
with one week previous this shows a decrease of 
232,000 bushels of wheat and 188,000 bushels 
cf oate, with an increase of 2000 bushels of corn, | 
24,C00 Duashels of rye and 9000 bushels cf Dariey. 
One year ago tue supply was 27,943,000 bushels 
of wheat, 12 661,000 Dushels of cora, 7,353,000 | 
bushels of oats, 819.000 bushels of rye and 
1,859,000 bushels of barley. 

——The exports of live st>ck and dressed beet 
last week incladed 2592 cattle,7560 sheep,14,783 | 
qaarters of beef from jBoston; 1628 cattle, 20 
sheep, 16.878 q 1srters of Deet from New York; 
12380 cattle, 1870 sheep, 2821 qaiarters of beet 
from Baltimore; 930 cattle, 1300 quarters of beef 
trom Philadeiphia; 210 cattie from Portiand; 
700 catile from Nowport News; 280 cattle from 
Norfolk; 1749 cattle, 482 sheep from Montreal; 
a total of 9329 cattle, 2622 sheep, 35,777 qaar- 
ters of beef from all ports. O! this 4330 eattle, 
2120 sheep, 27,424 quarters of beef went to 
Liverpoo’ ; 3233 cattle, 6153 quarters of beef to 
London; 1416 eattle, 482 sheep to Glasgow; 150 
cattle to Bristol; 200 cattle to Hall; 2200 quar- 
ters of beef to Southampton, and 20 sheep to 
Bermuda and West Indies. 

——Strictly fresh nearby and Oasape eggs are 
higher than lsst week, and Dring 17 to 18 cents, 
but such lots are ssarce, and Duyers are now 
growing particular about quality. Eastern choice 
fresh are 14 cents, with fair to good at 12 to 18 
cents. There are some fancy marks of Michigan 
held at 18% cents, but not many Western eggs 
go above 12 to 12% cents. Vermont and New 
Hampshire choice fresh bring 14 cents and | 
Southern 114% to 12 cents. Toe stock in cold 
storage now ie 140900 cases. One year ago 
128,600 cases. 

—Direcior Merriam of the census predicts 
that the 12th census, now in progress, will show 
the population of the United States to be ap- 
proximately 75 000,000. An English statistician 
estimates 77,000,000, while one of the govern- 
ment statisticians makes an estimate of 
74 300,000. These figures do not include the 





ward folded by the same contrivance 

——The following method for ceterminip, the 
age of Oggs is practised inthe markets or Paris 
according to the Backer-und Konuitor 7 ‘ltung 
* About six ounces of commoa ook! yx Salt is 


water. When the salt is in solution ap egg is 
dropped into the glass. If the egg is only one 
day old, it immediately sinks to the p. ttom; if 
aby older it does not reach the bottom cf be 
glass. If three days o!d it sinks only just below 
the surface. From five days upward it ¢ als: 
the older it is the more it protrodes out ct the 
water.” 

——A peculiar condition of the hair in a negro 
child is described by a physician in Trinidad, 
West Indies. 8 ys the Medical Racord (May 6 
‘“* The bair grows iuxuriantiy and separates {t. 
selfinto thin rope-like strands, made up of 
closely interwoven meshes. The strands meas. 
ure from six to twelve inches in length, The 
Parts nearest the skall are black; the distant 
ends are a pronounced red, due to the exposure 
tothesun. The condition is congenital. There 
is much superstition among the natives affected, 
and oblloron are obliged to carry this #boorma! 
mass until they are old enough to cut it away 
with their own bands. After cutting, the cond! 
tlon does not recur.”’ 

——There is a legend about ths senate chamber 
that General Hawiey, for ten or twelve minutes, 
in & speech once spoke 225 words a minute 
The average speed of senators in speeches does 
not reach 110 words, ani in dictating letters 
rarely reaches one hundred words. 





7 SCIENTIFIG. 


——Lord Raleigh called the attention the 
Royal Society of London, at a recent meeting, to 
& method he bad used in removing ai! pos-idie 
traces of water from bydrogen gas. Toe com 
parison of the weights of oxygen and hydrogen 
possess some anomalies, and to explain these 
I'qaid alr was used as a desiccating agent. The 
reeuits, Lowever, were n2gative, but it opens u; 
& new live of thought for the chemist. 

——No one knows j 1st what happens when o:e 
drops a lump of salt or sugar into a tow: of 
water. We may believe with Professor Ostwald 
and bis followers, that the molecules of sogar 
merely g!!ds everywhere between the molecules 
of water, without chemisal action; or, on the 
other hand, dismissing this mechanica expiana- 
tlon, we may say with Mendeleef that the proc- 
@s8 of solution is the most active of chemical 
phenomens, involving that lnceseant interplay 
of atoms known as dissociation. Bul these tw 





explanations are mutually exclusive, and no one 
can say positively which one, if either one, !s 
right. 
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THE ANGORA CAT. 


4 Guperd Edition, Beautifally Tian reree 
Telling How to Select, reed 
Train and Manage Them 
In point of detail and correctness, the * 
the most complete book published, Ohapt . 
importanteubjecis: The Origin, How to Trs wane 
for Pleasure and Breeding, Proper Food 
and Mating, Exhibition and ‘fransportat! 
Bonch, Washing and Grooming, Diseases, 1 
rect Type, Different Colors, besides [utere og 
stories of how they eat,drink, play and siee; 
everything about them. Over thirty "ve °* : 
illustrations from life. ‘My Oat To" a Ost 
Letter,” ‘Rats,” “A Forgotten Prisoner 
Wants Supplied,” * Attentive to Oats,” " The" ne 
less Oat,” A Oat Story,” “ The Subway “a! x 
Hospital Oat,” are all interestiug tales. The * P 
aside from being an excellent treatise ov ‘'° — 
forms a delightful gift book. Edited by Mr. /ame 
of the Walnut Ridge Farms Oompany. 
“No author corld be more justified in speaking o* 
his selected topic, as one having authority, te⸗ u 
Mr. James in appearing as an expositor ne 
Angora, for thousands of beautiful specimens > 
these lovely creatures owe not only their ex⸗ e wed 
but their excellence, to the skill, care and Kno" a 
of this well-known breeder. The book °° — 
much useful information as to the diet and ee J 
care, it being, in fact, a work that is indis ones : . 
any ow er of one of the valuable and beautito - 
mals.""—New York Vogue. — 
“ It comes from a practical breeder, sn! 
cess may be correctly gauged by the very 5*' ire | 
Angoras of the illustrations, no one could ¢ * es 
do better than he has done, Altogether the pro"! 
tive breeder of Angoras wil! find this Doo - 4 
ing reading.”—Country Gentleman. AiDaDy, * "° 
* Those who are lovers of cats wil! nnd ma - - 
is interesting and instractive in this book 
Education, Minneapolis, Minn. onal 
“ It seems to us a book which those who are — te 
cate will be giad to read.”—George T, Angel,” 
Dumd Animals, Boston. 
“Itisausefal volame, both for th 2 
Angoraard other cats. It is tastefully co 
fully illustrated.”--Our Fellow Creatures, ©" *— 
Volumo of highest authority, excoeding!y © a 
taining full of facts, beautifully ftiluetrat 
Ameriean Cultivator, Boston, Mass. 1.95, 7008 
In two different bindings, price $2 a0¢ § 
paid. Forsale by booksellers generally, OF 


JAMEe BROTHERS, Publisker*, 
290 Washington Street Boston, Mass 
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~ POULTRY, 


practical Poultry Points. 


manager of the Poultry D partment 
igaltara! College in Oatario, Oan., 
iver a siatoment Of the cost and profit of 
6 isle protier chickens last winter, in the 
Farming World. Jai. 16 they pat 158 egzs 
costing two cents each in the Inoabator, 
g3 16. Used in Incabator two and one-half 
gallons of oll, 50 cents. Used oll for 
prooder alx weeks, $110 F.0d consumed 
jo May 4, $5.8 total cost of $9.76. Then 
they had 49 chickens, less than one for every 
sbree eags- O16 dozan of the chickens 
were dressed and sent to Toronto, wher 
they sold at $6 par dozan, with chargss of 3 
cents, netting $5 70. Hai the whole 49 been 
gold they would have netted $23.27, ora profi: 
after dedacting ost, $976, of $1351. No 
charge Was made for labor and no credt 
given for manure, There might be added 
+) cost about $1 for coal used in warming 
prooder house, The twelva chick 90s dressed 
19 pounds. Tae others ansold are being 
yep! for breeding purposes, and some have 
already boen disposed of at $2 to $3 each to 
fanciers. Most of them were P.ymouth 
Rocks and Wyandottes. Bat had all been 
marketed at that time tiere would have 
peen & profit of nearly 50 cents on each 
chicken. And the record for nambers of 
chickens raised from the eggs ie not an | 
extraordinary good one. | 


The 
of the Aart 





A poultry keeper in Arkansas says he has 





SOUTHDOWN EWES. 





experimented for several years with mak- | 


ing across Detween the wild turkey and the | Cente. 
(ae wild tarkey whea caught can bring more than 9 to 10 cents a pound, 
bedomertioated, Dat it still remains par- spring chickens are 15 to 18 cents, and old 
sially wild, bat wheo ralsed fcom the egg It roosters 54 to 6 cents. 
igeasily tamed and very handsoms. The doing in game to make a quotation. Mal- 
cross gives vigor, fine plamage and superior lard ducks nominal y $125 a pair, and 
davor to the meat, while the crose-bred arouse $1.50. Snipe and grass plover $2 to 
sorkeys retain mach of the s'z: and domes- $2.25 a dcz:n. 


prot 2? 


tie quality of the bropz) tarkey. We think | 
we were told yeara ago that the wild 


gobbler was rather rela-tant t> mate with 


the domesticated hen tarkay, in this money to be invested in so smell and ap- 
resembling the wild gander, which would | parently insignificant a commodity as eggs, 
yet that represents approximately the value 
or three years in the dock, and sometimes of the eggs being placed in the cold storage 
Wild tarkeys are aot warehouses of Kansas City this spring, 
common In New Eagland or the Middle | The season is now at its height, and before 
Siates, bat once It was no greattrick to ZO gheoloss about 120,000 cases, each con- 
ont and shoot one here, and almost every teining 30 dozan eggs, will be laid eway for 
next winter’s use. 
quantity than was 
before. 
were stored in Kansas City warehouses. 
Toe increase is remarkable for the reason 
that few dealers made any profit in their 
ventare last season, while the msjority lost 


seldom chose a mate antil he hal been two 


never would do so. 


town now has its tarkey hill, tarkey swamp 
or turkey plain, which were ficst so known 
because they were favorite resorts of those 
birds. Toe propensity of the tarkey to 
linger near the vicinity where it was boro 
and bred was asetrongin the wild turkey 
as in the tame one, and antil they were ex- 
terminated they would seldom roam more 


than a mile away from that spot, anless the gion of tha increase is that outside dealers 


woods were destroved. 





“Fine feathers make fine birds” wasa 
proverb In the days of our grandfathere, if 
not long before, and we do not like the 
polley of those agricaltaral writers who are 
ever claiming that the thoroughbred fowl! 
have deteriorated by the effort to breed 
them trae to certain points in feather and 
other markiogs. It may be that some 
breeders have inbred so mach as to reduce 
vitality, oria trying to have show birds of 
too great welght at an exhibition have made 
them over fat,so that they were neither pro- 
dactive of many eags, or of well fertilized 
eggs or strongohickens. We think the last) 
cunee has done greater injary than Inbreed.- 
log, which ls why we have so often reo )m- 
mended cantion about using as breeders the 
exhibition birds, bat by preference birds 
from the same flook that were of lighter 
weight. 

Bat we have been rather familiar with 
the pare bred fowl! for nearlya half century. | 
and we cannot recall one breed in all that 
time that has deteriorated in size, in placing 
flesh where it would be best appreciated, or 
in egz proiuction. We think that the 
country is greatly indebted to those who 
are asually called poultry fanciers, and who 
have striven to maintain parity of blood, | 
and insisted apon all those marks wh'ch 
they thought would denote it. Perhaps 
some of them have found their profit in so 
doing. Io fact, few of them are in the 
business for fun or for healtb, but if they 
have made money, the thousands who are 
now raising better chickens and producing 
more eggs because of the better breeds of 
fowl have each profited thereby, and some 
of them qalte as largely as those who sold 
fancy fowl at fancy prices. 

Weremember the Cochin China and the 
long-lezged Chittagong of the early impor- 
talons as not having been vary prolific of 
ezz?, and when one was dressed the main 
points were legs, neck and backbone. There 
Was more bone than flasb, and to compare 
onec{ them with a well-fattened Brahma, 
Piymouth Rock or a Cochin of the present 
day the improvement would be more plainly 
manifest after the feathers were taken cif 
than before. Some breeds have become less 

popular than they were at firat, not because 
‘hey are in any way inferior to what they 
Were then, bat because new breeds bave 
proved better, or some other breeds have | 
shown greater improvement under the care 
of the fanciere, possibly because of one 
being less well adapted to climate or condi- 
tion than the other. 

An exchange makes a good point in this 
connection when it says that those who 
keep sornb fowl are not as apt to overfeed, 
and get their fowls too fat, as are those who 
have purebred fowl. This may be true 
when the latter is a new beginner, lackiog 
{0 experience, and so anxious to keep his 
fowls well that he feeds too much and too 
often. Bat there is no necessity of killing 
S0lmais or fowl with kindaess, and if pure- 
bred fowl fatten ander the conditions and 
00 the amount offered where scrubs keep in 
R00d condition, it only proves that they 


a give as good results upon a less cost 
or feed, 





— 
+ 
{Poultry and Game. 


With lighter receipts and a better demand 
on Tuesday after the holiday, the market is 
fairly firm pow, although it closed a little 
weak on Satarday, Cholee roasting ohick- 
eb, freah killed, are steady at 17 to 18 cents 
* pound, bat fair to good can be bought at 
10 ‘015 cents. Spring broilers 60 to 75 cents 
‘bulrand notin large supply. Fowl ure 
12 cents for extra eholee and 10 toil cents 
for fair to good, Spring ducks are from 
12 to 17 cents a pound, but they must be 
Ofexira quality to bring over 15 cents. 
A lew green geese have come in and sold 
“204022 conte. Yearling geese 11 to 12 
80's. Pigeonsare dull at $1 to $1.25 a 
— ('8, and sqaabs in small demand at $1.75 
©S2 Western loed chickens at 10 to 12 
cents for fair to good and 13 to 14 cents for 
holee. Loed broliers 15 $0 16 cents, loed 
— ao 10 cents, Old roosters 7 cents, 
nrkeys leed, 9 ownte for hens and 8 cents 

Ortoms, loed ducks 5 to8 cents. Frozen 
"oT In small demand at 124 cents for 
choice turkeys email, and 11 to 13 cents for 
mixed weights, Oholee frozen obickens 
‘re held at 12 to 124 cents and common to 
800d at 10 to 11 cents, Fowl at 9) to 


10 cents, ducks 10 to 12 cents and geese 10 


Live poultry is dall. Few fow! 


Searcely enough 





Eges in Cold Storage. 
Half a million dollars is a large sum of 


Tals in a much larger 
ever stored hee 
Last spring about 80.000 cases 


$2 to $3 on every case stored. © .e explana- 
and spectators are looking with more favor 
on Kangas Oity asa storing point and asa 
market where they oan dispose of tieir 
holdings moat satisfactorily. 

Taoere are many interesting details in egg 
handling which are bat slightly known to 
the avarage con umer of poached egg and 
omelets. Few people real'z: the number 
of different hands an egg passes through 
on its journey from the nest where it was 
laidinthe farmyard of the country to the 
dining room where itis eaten in the olty. 
Toe importance of eggs for use in the arts 
and thelr commercial importance outside 
of their valae as a food prodact are in- 
teresting Candling eggs lean important 
{ atare of the storage season. It ls a simple 
process of holding an egg to the light 
in a dark room for the purpose of determin- 
ing ite quality. Handlers, who store eggs, 
have learned by exparience the necessity 
for eliminating all exoept the la-gest, clean. 
estand freshest eggs from cases whieh are 
to be carried In storage for several months, 
Charlies A Moler, head candler at Armonr’s, 
has from 10 to 30 men working ander his 
direction throughout the season. The 
candling room is long and narrow, with 
benches fitted up around the wall. At 
short intervals electric lights are strang 
from the ceiling. 

The room has no windows and the lights 
are so constracted tha} only a ray of light 
is admitted. Standing before the lighta 
workman examines each egg by holding it 
ap tothe light. Ifthe ray shines through 
the egg clearly it is all right as far as quality 


the whole case to decay, and one case of 
bad eggs would spoil dozens. 

After the eggs hava been candied and se- 
lected and packed in new white wood cases, 
they are placed tn storage rooms where a 
temperature of 31° F. is maintained, They 
are held in that temp*rature until taken out 
at xt wioter —Kansas Olty Star. 








HORTICULTURAL. 





Orchard and Garden. 


Mr. G. H. Miller, president of the North 
Georg'a Fruit Growers’ Association, has 
estimated that in the territory tributary to 
Rome, Ga., there are 600.000 pesch trees, 
100,000 apple trees and 25,000 pear trees 
which in a good year will yield 1,000,000 
crates of peaches, 300,000 crates of apples 
and 250,000 crates of pears. 


Ata farmers’ institute in Ontario the 
speaker described his method of growing 
potatoes. He liked a well-drained, sandy 
loam. Thishe plowed afterthe fall har- 
vest, notover five inches deep, and har- 
cowed several timesto destroy any weeds 
that might germinate. in the spring he 
patsona liberal dressing of the winter- 
made manure and plows again, dropping 
seed inevery third farrow asit is being 
plowed, not ronnoing the plow over four 
inches deep this time. O.1e map drops the 
seed as fastasthe team can plow, placiog 
the seed 16 to 20 Inches apar’, and taking 
care that the pieces are close against the 
land side of the farrow, where the farrow 
horse will notbe Iikalyto slip on them. 
When the seed sets are not larger than 
hen’seggshe pats them in whole, larger 
ones being out to two or more eyes; is 
coarefal that they do no} go deeper thaa four 
inches, ae if they are planted deeper they 
are slow in coming up, and many will nt 
come at all 

He selects his seed by going into the field 
about Ost. 1, and with afork digging those 
hills that have the most vigorous vices. If 
the yleld guits him the potatoes are left in 
asnog heap to pataway for seed, If they 
do not they are scattered to be pat with the 
main crop. Having taved five or six 
bushels of seed in this way, they are 
planted separately from the others, and the 
same method followed another year. He 
thea finds the prodaction as good as it .ver 
was daring his kiowledge of the variety, 
bat thinks it possible that by continuing to 
select seed in this way he could improve the 
yield. 

Ifhe wants early potatoes he takes an 
early variety, pats seed in whole, and cov 
ere not morethan three inches deep. If 
obliged to take his seed from a heap in 





is concerned. Cleaarliness and sz; aretwo 
important conditions to be reckoned, and 


eggs must meet all the requirements before 
they will be accepted for storage. The, 
attention paid to candling has increased | 


each season. A few years ago the on'y 
candling rooms in Kaneas City were smell 
enclosed spaces in the rear of commission 
houses, wheregonly one man coald work at 
atime Now many men consider egg cand- 
ling thelr regular trade, and experts are 
well pa'd for their care and efficency. No 
one can tell whether they have «lighted 
their work until next winter, when the eggs 
are taken out of storage. The overlocking 
of one decayed egg may cause the eggs: f 















ATRYING 
POSITION 


“My position is a 
irving one’’ was the 
joking remark 
| of the cloak 
model of a 
| fashionable 


| 


| firm, But 
there is less 
jest than 

earnest in 
the _ state- 
ment. It 7s 
trying to be 
on the feet 
all day, to 
be reaching and § 
| stooping hour ff 
| after hour from 

morn until 
night. And that 
is a very meager 
outline of a busi- 
ness woman’s day. With many such 
women the ordinary strain of labor is 
intensified and aggravated by a diseased 
condition of the delicate organs, and 
they become victims of that terrible 
backache, or blinding headache, which 
is so common among business women. 

If you are bearing this burden, bear 
it no longer. For the backache, head- 
ache, nervousness and weakness which 
spring from a diseased condition of the 
womanly organs there is a sure cure 
in Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription. 
Half a million women have been per- 
fectly and permanently cured by this 
wonderful medicine. 

“My niece was troubled with female 
weakness for about four years before I 
asked for your advice,” writes Mr. J. W. 
McGregor, of 62d St. and Princeton Ave., 
Chicago, Ills. “ You advised her to take 
Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription which 
she did faithfully for nine months, and now 
we must acknowledge to you that she is 
a well = ¢ cannot thank you 

ough for the cure.’ 

“sick women can consult Dr, Pierce by 
letter free. Address, Buffalo, N. V. 





which there are decaying potatoes he never 
cuts them, as the germs of the disease 
quickly at acks the raw surface, and then 
follows the stalk ap, causing them to decay 
before the tabers have made their growth 
Harrows his p>teto fields about three times 
before many plants are up, and uses the 
| souffishoelateron, Takes care not to rap 
too deep, and breaks thecrast jast s{ter 
every rain. 
breaks the roots which extend from one 
ror to another. Never ridges or" hills ar’”’ 
| his potatoes, as soll dcies out too mach. The 
| best sail is also by ridging put where the 
| plant roots do not find it. 
| He has not had any trouble with scabby 
| potatoes from using fresh manure, but 
| when he broke upa fisld in which wass 
half acre where the caitie had been in the 
habit of lying while it was used as a past- 
| are, and which he thought was rich enou hb 
| without manure, the potatoes on that bal! 
acre wer3 literally covered with scat, 
| while those on the rest of the fisid were 
'elean from it. He attempted no explana 
tion of this difference, but gave it as an in- 
| teresting fact. 
| If isis by sach methods as these that our 
| Canadian neigbbors can grow potatces and 
| sell them cheaper than wecan grow them 
after they have paid freight and duty, we 
| should try to learn and practice their meth- 
| ods whether we have only afamily garden 
or alarger field. Once we used to laugh at 
‘the primitive methods of farming in the 
| British Provinoer, but now we can learn 
/ much from them, and it may be because 
| shetr agricultural colleges, experiment 
| forms and agricultural boards have not felt 
themselves above trying to learn and to 
teach to the farmers the best way of per- 
| forming the simplest tasks that the farmer 
hastodo. This work may not make ae 
much display as the work of some of our 
agricultural boards, colleges and stations. 
We believe in the value of the “ higher 
education,’’ bat an " industrial education ” 
is more(valuable to those who must work to 
obtain their living, andthe higher mathe- 
matics are of little use to those who have 
not learned the multiplication table. 





oan be controlled by spraying with a mixt- 
are of 20 per cent. kerosene and 80 per cent. 
water, and that this may be applied when 
the plants are in fall leaf if the day is sun- 
shiny. Spraying in this way is muacb 





If they are worked too deep it | 


An exchange says that the San Jose scale 


cheaper and more easily done than fam!- 
gating with by@rocyanic gas on growing 
trees, although the latter method may be 
adapted to the needs of nurserymen who 
ship thousands of trees each year, and who 
want to be able to assure thelr customers 
bat the trees have not and cannot haves 


Union, Truman burg........... eocccccdccccccocs Sept. 4 





Amesbury and Saitsbury, Amesbury... 
Barnitabie, Barnstabie.... 
Berk«bire, Pitt: fisld,......... 
Biack«tone Valley, Uxbridge 



















- Bept. 11-18 
-» Sept. 1), 12 
. Sept, 11,12 
--Sept. 13, 14 








Deerfield Valley, Chariemon 





Fravkliv, Greenfi sid.. 


Hampden East, Palme --- Sept. 18, 19 

















Pennrylvanir, Bethionbem..........+++++++++- Sept. LL 1é 

Bt. Le GP, SE LW... .ccscerceccccecesesceeeesees OO. 1-6 | Wa r neburg, Warrensburg....... .... Sept. 4-7 

Bouth Oarelina.O lumbis............ ---Oct. 80-Nov. # | Wasbing on, Sandy Hill...............0. eves Opt. 11-414 
' South Dakote, Vankton..........00e000+ sveve Sept. 10-14 | Wellaville, Wellaville...............00s —R Aug. 2)-24 

Texas, Dallas... ..ccccecccceceeeceeeeees SOD. 29-Oct, 14 | White P.ainr, Whi @ Piains................ B«pt. 24.29 

Vermont, White River Janction............8ep*. 11-14 | Wyoming, Varen Sept. 11-18 

Wasbington, Spokane............ docccccccees Sept. 94-29 | Yates, Penn Yan............. —XÆXX Sept. 19-22 

West Virginia, Whee. ........cceeeceneee Sept. 1)-14 

Wir oo 819, MiUlWRUKOO........cccceeeeserens -Bept. 10-14 

MASSACHUSETTS, 





For Bilious and Nervous Disorders, such as 
Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick Headache, 
Giddiness, Fulness and Swelling after meals, Diz- 
ziness and Drowsiness, Cold Chills, Flushings of 
Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of Breath,Cos- 
tiveness, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, 
Frightful Dreams, and all Nervous and Trembl- 
ing Sensations, etc. These ailments all arise 
from a disordered or abused condition of the 
stomach and liver. 

‘eecham’s Pills, taken as directed, will 
quickly restore Females to complete health. They 
promptly remove any obstruction or irregularity 
of the system. Fora 
Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, Sick 

, Disordered Liver, etc., 
they act like magic—a few doses will work won- 
ders upon the Vital Organs ; Strengthening the 
Muscular System, restoring the long-lost Com- 
plexion, bringing back the keen edge of Appetite 
and arousing with the Rosebud of ealth 
the whole al energy of the human 
frame. For throwing off fevers they are specially 
renowned. These are“ facts” admitted by thou- 
sands, in all classes of socicty, and one of the 
best guarantees to the Nervous and Debilitated 


is that ~ 4 have. ie 
le any Pa le 

cine in t World. T. ‘has 
hout publication 


4 

Beecham’s Pills have for many years been the 
opular family medicine wherever the English 
anguage is spoken, and they now stand without 

ariva 

10 cents and 25 cents, at all drug stores. 
Annual sale 6,900,000 boxes, 

A nn ee, li lt. ll 





Hampsbire, AMNETEH..........cccecereeeceee Sept. 26, 26 | 
Hemp ‘bire and Franklin, Northampt > ---Oct. 3, 4 | 
Higbland, Middls ald... .....ccccccccceccceeeee Sept. 5.6 
Hillside, Cummington.. Sept. 36,26 | 
Hingham, Hingham........... Rept. 25, 26 
Hoosac Valley, North Adam. . Sept 4-6 
Housa:onic, Great Barringtoa .. . Bept. 26, 27 | 
Manufsc urers’ Ag’:, North Attleboro......Sept. 11-18 
Marshfield, Marehfield...............++: Sept, 19-31 | 
Martha's Vineyard, West Tisbury . Sept. 18, 19 
Middlesex North, Lowell.......... .- Bept, 18-16 | 
Middlesex South, 8 uth Framingham.....S8ept. 18, 19 | 
Nantucket, Nantucket............seeeee -- Aug. 29, 30 | 
GEESE, DEIOCE. coccce -coccccceccescccccccoccccs Sept. 6,7 | 
Plymou'h, Bridgewate®. .......ssceeesceeeeee Sept. 12-14 
Spencer Spencer..... eocceece seccccescoececs Sept. 2°, 91 
Union, Blandford, ........cccccccscecceeceees: Sept. 18-14 
Wey outb, South Weymoutb.............. Sept 27-29 | 
Worcester, Pore s81OF.......ccccccccscccccccees Sept. 8-5 | 
Worcester East, Cliuton ...... eecees —E Sept. 12-14 
Worcester Northwest, Atnol............+++ Sept. 11,12 
Worcester South, Sturbridge................ Sept. 13, 14 | 
Worcester Wes’, Barre..................... Sept. 27, 38 | 
MAINS, 
Maine State Agricultura), Lewiston............ Sept.3.7 | 
Eastern Maine Fair Association, Bangor.... Aug. 37-91 | 
North Aroostook, Presque Isle...........+.. Sept. 11-13 
Northern Cu beriand, Harrison..............+ Oct. 9-10 | 
when in fall leaf, unless it had reached that | Ou. beriand Farmers’ Club, West Cum erland 
Sept. 25.26 
pogo peg we thought it would die if 3 Grav Park Assoc’ ation, Gray Corner......... Aug. 28-30 
not so treat it,and we know ‘t could | Now gioucester and Danville, Upper Gioucester 
not do worse if wedid. O.e thing we will Sept, 25, 26 
say in favor of the kerosene or petroleum North Frat klin, Pipo Sept. 11-18 | 


spreying ; if all accounts are true it kills the 
scale, and if it kills the tree it prevents the 








vorer, of which the female can fiy, will | 
often avold them, and it was found at the 





fornia. 
A good orchard cultivated with the same 
care as anapple or peach orchard will pay 
larger profits than either, and the work is 
all crammed into a few weeks of the year. 
The birds do not begin to attack the 
cherries until they begin to turn red. 
Then the trees should be covered with 
mosquito netting. It can be done for a 
dollar or two a tree, and if taken off ocare- 
fully before pickingthe fruitthe netting 
| will do for several seasons. This is the 
only ¢ff-ctaal way of k seping out birds. 
Raise only fancy varieties, and caltivate 
low dwarf trees. Make the branches spread 
out so they can be easily reached with a 
very tall step ladder. Oa the tall trees half 
the crop is lost or the limba are broken in 
the harvesting. The orchard should be 
composed of twc-thirds fancy sweet cher- 
ries and one-th'rd sour varieties. There isa 
good demand for both at all times. Fancy 
table cherries picked carefolly with their 
stems on and shipped in neat boxes will sel) 
like hot cakes in any city. They are always 
the most expensive fruit in the market, bat 
as the season is short, there are plenty will- 
ingto pay the prices S W. CHAMBERS 
Naw York. 


—=—The Grout Bill, which has attracted so 
much attention in Congress, and has been three 
times considered by the President and bis Cabl. 
net for various political reasons, will be voted 
upon Dee, 6 by the House of Representatives, 
three days after the assembling of Congress for 
the short sessi-p. This bill provides for an 
increase of the tax on oleomargarine colored to 
resemble butter from two to 10 cents per pound. 
Sach clsomargarine cannot be lawfally sold in 
82 leading Statss, but 68,000,C00 pounds were 
illegally sold therein last year, hence the demand 
tor national legislation. This bill reduces the 
taxon that oleomargarine made in ite natural 
wbite color, from two cents to one-fourth cent 
per pound, so the working man may bave the 

ixtare it he wants it, and does not need to take 
1*it he doesn’t. Over 200 of the 866 congress- 
mon are said to favor the passage of the bill. 


oo 


Agricultural Fairs for 1900, 


California, aaera mont o .......RRRꝛp p BODE. S28 
Dola vare, DOVOT......0sscseeereeceeeeeeeseeeee OO B-4 
Georgia, Southern Interstate, Atianta....,.Oot. 10-97 
Todians, LOGiANAPOlls.........0sceeeeeeeeeeseOph 17-92 
LiMaols, BPringAeld..... .csccceeceeereeee s+ MODE ꝑa · s 
Toe ®, Des Volnes.....R: Re ⸗⸗ soveececees Ag 94-Bept, 1 
Manitobe, Winntpeg........:.sscerecceeeeees Stly 23-88 
Massachusetts Horticultural, Boston,....,....Oct. 8,8 
Michigan, Grand Rapldo......RR:Rmd o . MODh 4-88 
Minnesota, Mamline.....cees . ceeceeeeneees HOt, 8-8 


New England, Old Orchard, Me.............A@@. 27-81 
New Hampshire, Oon00rd........cereceer seers 
New Jersey Inter. State, Trenton....,......8ep 
New York, BYTROUSS. .. 66s s creer ceeeeeee MUR, 97-8ept. 1 








live sale on them. Bat we should healtatet 3— 
about spraying a tree with 20 per cent. — — — —— 





petroleum, or even with crude petroleum, 


OOOO, aaiom.......:.R:. p e e e .· Aept. as 


Kennebec Cou ity, Readfield............... Sept. 11-138 
Sou'h Kennebe~, South Windsor............8ept. 18-30 | 
cale from spreading. But unless the cage | Pittston Acricultural and Trotting Park Association: 


Hancock Oounty Agricultural, Blue Hill....8ept. 18-30 
| 






—— 


Walavt Aidge Farms Co 
BOSTOILM AS §. 








was a desperate one we would wait until —— ................ A ap ng f 
» WaBORccoccce- cocccccccccse secs. Dp °. 
the leaves fall before using petroleam or its Lincoln County, Damari Cot &..........seeeeeeee Oct, 2-4 
products as a spray. We do not speak | Bris oj, Brist 1 M18 ....ccccccccceecccececeee Sept, 26 27 
from knowledge, as we have not seen a San | Orford County, South Paris.............+5. Sept. 18-20 
Jose ecale nor seen kerosene used as & spray Riverside Park Association, Bethel........8ept. 11-13 | 
West Oxford, FryedDurg.......ccccccseecveess Sopt. 25 37 
apon fruit trees excepting as an emalsion. 
West Penobwot. Exeter.........ccccceseees Sept. 25-27 
We saw it uéed a few years azo for spreyirg | sagadaboc County, Topsham..............0.0.. Oct. 9-11 
carrots that were being killed by plant lice, | Richmond Farmer.’ Clu», Richmond Oorner.8ept. 55 
It was mixed with strong sosp suds and a East Somerset, Hartiand...........seeeeseceee Sept. 11-13 
eprey pump was used that k-pt the karo- Walco County, Bslfast — .......cceerceeeees Sept. 18, 19 
prey a a v Walio and Penobscot, Monroe.............. Sept. 11-18 
sene well mixed with the water. The one | wasbiogton County, Pembroke............. Sept. 11-18 
who used it had as fine a crop of carrots as West Washington, Cherryfieid ............. Sept. 11-18 
we often see, where it looked as if he would Ossipee Valley Union, Oorpisb............... Aug. 21-23 
oot get any. | VERMONT. 
’ Addison, Middlebury.............. Occceccccecs Sept. €-7 | 
Those who can obtain tobacco stems Caledonia, St Jobnebury...........ecesecees Sept 11-18 
cheaply and conveniently, they will do pog River Valley, Northfield.............. Sept. 14-20 | 
wellto use them ase a mulch around fruit | Lamoille Valley, Morrisviile................ .Bept. 5-7 
trees and the bush fraits. Not only are DeISRER, BASOOR. 000 cecccccccccesccccccccccces Sept. 11-18 
they a valuable fertilizer whea they begin | $7ncs pais peatriee ee eee Aue: 20, 80 
alley Fair Brattlob oro..........660ssces ept. 26, 
to decay, bat most insects dislike them so Waits Ri er Valley, East Oorinth............. Beot. 5-7 
muco thet they will not harbor in them or — 
y pea MASOT, WOOMELOOE. 2... ccc ccccccceenees Sept. 2°-27 
crawl over them Even the oh tree | Winooek! Valley, Waterbury..........6 ces Sept. 11-18 









For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 
subject to can be cured by this 
valuable remedy. Also 


wet or yaar pom Gorath nv SEE TAMAS! MENICATED SOAP 


for Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cats 
and horses sure to kill them quick. 








Orleans, A'bDion........... 
O .wego, Oswego Falis.... 
O:sego, Coopers'own.......... 
| Phew ilx Uaion, West Powair 
Prattsviil*, Pratteville....... 
| Patnam, Carmel.......... 
| Queent-Nassaa, Mineola. 
| Racket Valley, Potedam........... 
| Richfield Spring’, Richfield Sprin 
| Riversids, Greene............eseees 








| 





Rockland, Orangeburg...........++ Sept. 11-14 
Rockiand Industrial, New City.... -Bept. 3-6 
Bt. Lawrence, Oanton..........ssceeee . Bept. 11-14 
Sandy Oreck Sandy Oreek..............00 Aug, 28-31 
Saratoga, Bal! stom BPs.........cccccececeeees Aug. 27-31 | 
Bchenevur, SCHOMOWUs.......c0ccceccceeeeees Sept. 13-16 
Bohohario, Schoharie. .....-...cecececeeeees Sept, 17-80 | 
— — TB a ccc ccce covcceseccceccccesss Sept. 18-91 | 
BemGGh, WarSstSOccorcccccccccccccccccesccces Sept. 25-27 
Shavertown, *Havertowsa..........cecceeees Sept. 11-18 | 
MDerr EAE, POCTF ee occ cccecccccccccccccccesscces Oct. 2,3 | 
Bteuben, Bath... ...cccceccccccvecceeccceccece Sept. 25 38 
teuden Southern, South Troupabarg........ Sept. 4-7 | 
aM, MOVERANB. cccccvccccccccccvescoccesed Sept. 17-20 | 
TIOGS, O vego............... p.p Sept. 4-4 
Tioga Northern. Newark Valley ........... Aug. 38 80 
Tompkins, ICDACR...........cceeeeececesenenes Sept. ll-l4 
Unter, Elen ville. ......csccceeecccseccenceevcees Sept. 46 
Talon, BRroe xport.............. o p o . . Sept. 26-29 
Wked, PALF. occ cccccccccccccccccccccecces Sept. 2 -22 
Union, Prattebdarg.........scecccscceveceesees Sept. 12-14 


| treatment of diseases, selection and 





New York Experiment Station that trees Newton, Newton. ccciccccceseeesrenees Sept. 25 27 | 
malched with tobacco stems had not more) re gt an Hantingtoa. - “ .. No. If PORTLAND STREET. 
than one-third or one-fifth as many borers) — — | Bost Mass 
NEW YORK oston, ass. 
es the trees not malched. Af op, Afton Sept. 18-21 | — 
—— —⏑ 10-18 | 
Sweet and Sour Cherries, — Angeles EE: 8 11.18 | 
If there |e any frait that the markets are. ———— snes seeneeecererssenenss ‘Ment. 4-7 | Quincy Mutual 
never over supplied with im the sammer It | cambridge Valley, Osmbridge.csccccccccesss sep.a7 | 8 
isthe cherry, either sweet or sour. The | cane Vineent, Cape Vincent...........s00000 A’g. 4881 if8 nsurance 0 
reason for this is that it takes a long time | Ost *t!!, MATHOFOLVING,.....6ecceeseeecreeeees Aug. 98-31 
to raise @ bearing orchard of trees, ia tea ——— Pe te | INCORPORATED Ut 1881. 
between the time of starting the trees ant!) | Gobiestili, Cobieskill........................Hept. 94-27 | a sons eee 
they begin to bear there are Many Enemies Columbia, Ooatham..........cccccecccceeeeeees Bept. 4-1 Onas. A. LAKo . : 
to contend against, and when the frait !s | » any brag —— —— — —— Secretary 
—— — gy BRS yi | Delaware, — 9645 589.52 
’ Delaware Valley, WAILOD, .....6 cece ccceeeeneee Bept. 47 
are not as profitable as they should be. The) — — EDR AE ONE Bept. 18-80 AMOUNT AT RISE, $33,912 688.00 
| DUNG, DUnGOS.......ssevocsseccccevevevevevers Oct. 2-4 
market demand \s always good, the prices Duchess, Pouahxe opeio.... Bept. }1-14 Losses paid during past year $60,087.96 
rarely drop mach, bat yet the farm*rs do Brie, HAMDUrg........0s cocecvesevereceeeees Bept. 1)-14 Dividends paid durin ast 
not mike very much. Oat in California, 1 | essex, Weetport...........ccc0ccccccecsceeees Wept. 4-1) wean P ® paet $65,563.99 
believe, they do meke considerable from | Pulton, Joba town.......ccccccceceeees eeeeees Sept. 3-6 earth IN 8URPLUS DURING , 
thelr cherry orcharde, bot elsewhere the | ee ee ee — ————— eal PAST YEAR. - - - 6 169.17 
a ee tt epee a Gouverneur, qouvorue ur.............::ꝛe. . Aug. 28-31 SURPLUS OVER REINSURANCK, 
er —— — Aug. 21-23 | $390,697.78 
affairs, aud there surely must ba. The chief | a —* —— — 7* = 
U » FROOBICK ug. . | 
canis a ge Bad = ee on | Hornelisvi ¢, Hornelisville...........sceeeee can 27-31 | 
Jefferson, WALOTLOWD............cccccsceeeeeeee sept. 47 
'asvally a minor part of the fralt crop, | Lewes, — — ——— sopt.il.ia 
and the trees recsiva less attention than | om get Nga . — 
the others. If the crop is a good one, some | . tttciiiiia — 
effort is made to keep the birds away. |Nawau.seme ot ite 
Probably a small boy is stationed under | Newark, Nowark..............ccccsecesseeeeeeees Oct. 46 
the trees to throw stones at the robine, | Nissara, Lochport......cccceccersseceeeeenes Sept. 19 23 
eparrows and catbirds, but that ieall. A Oottit Omocia ne 
large cherry orchard is quite a rare thing | ootario, Canandaigus....................0..Sept. 18-20 | 
in any part of the country ontside of Call- | Orange, Middletown. .........cceeeeeeeeees Seot. 11-14 | 
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THE BUSINESS HEN 


Breeding and Feeding Poultry for Profs 


tin . A collection of the most valuable ar- 
ticles on poultryever written. Starting with the 
question ‘‘Whatisan Egg?” It indicates the com 
ditions for [aaa | the 

en. 


Questions egg into a “ Business 


Incubation, care of chicks, 

breeding, feed 

ing and nonsing, arediscussed in a clear — 
manner. Two successful egg-farms are described 


in detail. On one is a flock 

Answered ~of Goo hens that average 

—— year 

In short, this is the best book for lene love ‘the 

little American Ben’’ that has ever been printed 
Price in paper cover!40‘cents 
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And now the eyes of the world will be 
fastened on Bryan’s front porch, where the 
Democratic candidate is to receive pilgrims 
and make occasional eloquential sallies. 





The library trustees were rightly of the 
opinion that Nature is the best book to read 
on a day as beautifal as was Jane 18. So 
they closed the library on Monday and 
saved $100. 





Oar congratulations to the Appletons and 
to their preferred creditors. That taxes, 
wages, interests on mortgages, roysltiecr, 
ete., are to be paidin full by the reorgan- 
ized publishing firm is, indeed, good news. 

That the sweet voice of «a pure-faced, 
white-robed boy is often a very real means 
of grace, the New England Conservatory 
of Masic evidently appreciates. Anyhow 
the institution is certainly serving the com- 
munity by offering free training to talented 
choir boys. 








Now let some Boston philanthropist fol- 
low the exemple of John R. Arbuckle, and 
fit out yachts in which the hardworking 
bookkeeper and the poorly paid clerk can 
occasionally epjoy a night on the ocean 
wave, from which he mey return in time to 
work at hia deek next day. 





President Harper of the University of 
Chicago bas just returned from a tour 
through Rassia, in the course of which he 
was made welcome by pretty nearly every- 
body from Nicholas III. to Tolstol. The 
latter wanted to know why America had 
not come out more strongly for the Boers. 
Wonder if President Herper told him. 





Mrs. Roosevelt seems to be unmindfal 
jastnow of the scriptural remarks about 
the sufficiency of avilto theday at hand. 
She objects to cfficlal life in Washington 
because her husband’s private income is 
oply $8000 a year, and the $3000 additional 
which the vice presideno7 would bring him, 
may not, she fears, be enough to support the 
six little R »osevelts, Teddy and herself. 





As ean entertainment pure and simple the 
Philadelphia Convention is said not to have 
been a success. Washington literary men 
who ran down to see democracy asa spec- 
tacle, “ unkempt, disreputable, vast,’’ came 
back mightily disapp dinted, and confide to 
asympathetic caller that next time they 
will be contented to get their impressions 
of the Republican National Convention 
from the columns of a dally paper—price 
two cents—and to assimilate them in an 
easy chair on the back porch after dinner. 





The market for wool this spring has been 
a Gisappointing one, at least to producers. 
Statistics show that wool should be oom- 
paratively scarce and high. Facts, howevar, 
prove that the yield of wool the world over 
is probably sufficient for all actual Leeds. 
It is the general opinion among experts that 
the increased use of cotton makes the 
smaller wool supply adequate. No doubt 
most people would prefer all-wool goods to 
those adulterated with cotton, but a limited 
purse in the pocket of the consumer deter- 
mines the purchase of the cheaper garment. 
in which cotton plays a more important part 
than wool. Again, it must be remembered 
that this is the season of the year when the 
dealer and buyer are using all the arts of 
the trade to depress prices. When the wool 
clip is mainly in the hands of the city 
dealer, prices are more likely to advance. 

American leather has obtained a wide 
market in Earope. Canada is jealous of our 





advancement inthis line, and has enacted | 
|lote, remote from busy centres, doubtless 


legislation prohibiting the export of hem- 
lock bark from crown land forasts. The 
policy of Canada is henceforth to establish 
extensive tanneries within her own bound- 











of hay. When we think of the methods of 
fifty years ago,-when men began work in 
the hay fiaid at sunrise and worked nearly 
as long as they could see, and when the hay- 
ing season began “the fires Monday after 
the fourth day of Jaly,”” and ended, except- 
ing in the bog meadows or on the salt 
marsh, about the last of August, we 
wonder that cattle would eat the hay, 
or that afier eating it they could live. 
We know many of them did not live 
until spring. They starved in the midst of 
plenty, because the grass was so handled 
as to have lost much of its nutrition. There 
was DO 11 tons to the acre then, and we 
have swangascythe whore the product 
would not have exceeded 1100 pounds to the 
acre. No enlightened farmer today would 
spend labor in catting such grass. Of course 
there were better fields and better farmers 
then, but there were too many like those we 
speak of, and it is well to look back occa- 
sionally at the progress that has been 
made, hoping that we may, as the old 
deacon used to pray he might be, ‘' daly 
thankful for our mercies.’’ 





Farm Schools. 


The town of Weston, with its well-shaped 
maip street and good sidewalks, perbaps 
four miles long, from east to west, lined 
with comfortable and handsome dwellings, 
and with a beautifal stone Unitarian 
chureb, is a very attractive place to me. 
It also reminds meof another stone Unt- 
tarian church ia Salem, ballt on my birth- 
place very soon after | was born. It also 
reminds me of an only son of « well-to-do 
Weston farmer who has devoted his life to 
the development of farm schools. I believe 
he has produced a model upon which such 
schools may be organized upon a wider 
scale than has yet been attempted. 

I refer to Mr. Charles A. Johnson, super- 
intendent of the Piummer Farm School in 
Salem, Mass. The school is admirably 
sitaated on Winter Island, which is joined 
by a short causeway to Salem Neok or the 
Willows, an attractive Salem resort. The 
island belongs to the U aited States Govern- 
ment, and contains Fort Pickering, an old 
fort of Revolutionary times, which was 
reconstructed during the civil war. It also 
has a lighthouss and dwelliog house for the 
keeper. 

There are 20 acres of good land attached 
to the school, and it is kept, by the labor of 
the pupils, in a high and profitable state of 
cultivation. The school building has re- 
cently been enlarged, and is at once dorm!- 
tory, schoolhouse and chair-seating factory. 


| There is also a wood-working establish- 


ment, where the boys are taught the use of 
carpenters’ tools. 

Some of the boys enter at only eight or 10 
years of age, and remain sometimes until 
they are 15 or ¢ven 16 years old. This 
location has been familiar to mefor more 
than 50 years, and from its earlier and later 
conditions many thoughts spring to my 
mind. About 1853 Winter leland was a 
camp ground, and over its fertile fields, 
from which the crops head just been 
gathere1, hundreds, if not thousands, of 
soldiers marched and remarched, giving us 
warning of the great oivil war, which 


| startled the whole country only eight years 
later. But now these productive acrer, 
close by the 
| all wish could be made widely beneficial. 


sea, are giving resuits that we 


It is recommended that the study of 
agricalture be introduced in our schools; 
bat, in sach a school as this, evary boy gets 


a practical knowledge of farm and house 


work and the use of mechanics’ tools, of a 
permanently useful character, the detalls 
of which it would be most pleasant to relate. 
Are there not features in this schoo! which 
could be wisely transplanted into the 
schools of many of the larger towns and 
even of the cities? 

It is now found best to have larger schools 
and carry children to school at public ¢x- 
perse in many places. Inthe cities would 
it not be better to buy larger schoolhouse 


tor less price for land than is now cum- 
monly paid, and giving pupils as much as 
possible the advantage of spending their 


aries to tan domestic hider, and to import hours of stady in the country. 


and tan thousands of South American hides 


It would cost a great deal of money if 


into sole leather for export to Eogland and | *Peclal provision were made for the trans- 


other Earopean countries. Thousands of 
cords of Canadian hemlock bark are now 
being transported to Quebec tanneries in- 


stead of being shipped to the New England | 





portation of large numbers of city children 
to suburban schools. Bat this traneporta- 
tion is already provided for by the street 
railways. If the schools are properly 


tanning concerns as in the past. Bark in cated the papiis could travel in cars that 


New England, Pennsylvania and New York | 


will soon advance in value, and will prob- 


ably never again sink to so low a. level as| 
| use of the streets. 


during the past few years. 


The Eaglish farmer laments the loss of 
his home market, or rather the invasion of 
foreign farm products. Thus the present 
importation of dressed meat tothe United 








would otherwise be empty, and carrying 
them free would be an easy way for the 
railroad companies to pay sometbing for the 


Taolsis an entirely distinct matter from 


|carrying children to school by the street 


railway at reduced rates. It is relocating 
the schools, one feature being to carry the 
children in the cpposite direction from the 


Kingdom has reached the enormous dail | usual current of travel at the same hour. 
average of 2300 tons. In addition to this Hence I would suggest that the riding be 


the importations of breadstoffs, dairy prod- 
ucts, ¢gze and game have all enormously 
increased, There seems to be no relief for 
the Eoglish farmer, though rents are some- 
what cheaper. 


English farming land is | 
much depressed in rental valoe. British | 
statesmen are fully aware of the extreme | 


|“ freetoall.”” This seems a perfectly prac- 
| sleal proposition, although, at first, it will 


naturally be opposed by the street-railway 
companies. 





Wives of the Presidents. 
OI mistresses of the White House, one of 


need of imported bread and meat, as the | *he most popular was Mrs. James K. Polk. 


home production of food alone would not | 
sustain the vast British population for more | 
England’s supremacy de-| 
pends mainiy on her manufacturer, hence | 
her mechanics, artisans and laborers must | 


be supplied with cheap food from many | 
| stay In Washington, a clergyman addressed 


than 90 days. 


sources. 





There are many who are fearful, or 
express themselves as being so, that when 
the wars in the Philippine Islands and in 
South Africa are ended, they will leave 
behind them a legacy of long years of 
guerrilla warfare. They really have no 
reason to give for their belief, «xcepting 
that the weaker and apparently to be de 
teated party threaten it. We heard similar 
threats and similar forebodings before 
the close of the civil war, and daring the 
war with Spain, but when peace was 
declared we saw no guerrilla war. There 
was in some sections afew who preferred 
to rob and plunder instead of returning to 
get a living by honest labor. There may be 
now such bands in Caba and Porto Rico, 
though we hear little of them, but, like the 
exploits of highwaymen, itis not warfare, 
any more than the deeds of any other 
organized gang of thieves. We look fora 
reasonable amount of peace and good order, 
even if all men do not become peaceable and 
honest at once. 





The farmer has reason to congratulate 
himself on the pow apparent prospect of a 
good hay crop, wh!ch will fill his barns and 
epable him to keep stock encugh to main- 
tain the fertility of the soll. But he should 
also be thankful for the modern (mprove- 
ments which will enable him to cut, cure, 
rake upand putinthe mow 100 tons as 
easily and quickly as his predecessor ofa 
half century ago could have handled 10 
tons. Nor isthe gain in time and the sav- 
fhg of manual labor the only advantage. The 
quicker handling insures a better quality 








Like Mrs. Cleveland she was a branette 
and of fine presence; it was often remarked 
that not acrowned head in Earope could 
queen it more royally than the wife of the 
republican President. Poets penned verses 
in her honor, and on the last Sunday of her 


her from the palpit. She was treated with 
great distinction, and after leaving the 
White House, was visited every New Year’s 


| by the Legislatare in a body. 


Mrs. George Washington also had dark 
hazel eyes and brown hair. She was not a 
beauty, but she bad a good form, rather 
below middie weight, and her manners were 
frank and engaging. She dressed plainly, 
and at a ball given in her honor she worea 
simple russet gown and white handkerchief 
about her neck. One of her dresses, which 
she herself manufactured, was of cotton, 
striped with silk, which she obtained from 
ravelings of brown silk stockings and old 
crimson chair covers. 

Mrs. Monroe was considered a beauty. 
She was tall and gracefally formed, polished 


and attractive in society. Mrs. John Adams 


was never beanutifal, but she was of impos- 
ing appearance and very intellectual. 
Mrs. John Qaincy Adams was famed for 


her charming manners,and Mrs. Andrew 
Jackson for her amiable temper and kind 
heart. Mrs. Martin Van Barep, who died 


before her husband became President, was 


a pretty woman, with modest, anassuming 
manners and gentle disposition. 


The first Mrs. Tyler was one of the belles 


of eastern Virginia, and was most attractive 
in her striking loveliness of person and 
character. The second Mrs. Tyler was the 


first woman to marry a President. Before 


her marriage she was for the one season she 


spent there the belle of Washington. 

A sparkling braneite was Mrs. William 
Henry Harrison. She was very handsome, 
with a face full of animation, and her 
health, which was robust, added a glow to 





her features, which -increased her charms. 
* Upon her countenance,” it is recor ied, 
* pasore has been profusely liberal.”’ 


for her beauty. Her complexion was brill- 
jant, her \arge, expressive eyas of “ th» 
richest tinge of auburn.” A little above 
medium weight, she was slightly and dell- 
cately formed. She danced, sang, played 
the epinet and harpsichord and rode with 
great skill. 

Mre. James Madison was a pretty, buxom 
woman, witha smile and a pleasant 7 
forevery one. She had regular features 
and sparkling eyes. 

Mrs. Zachary Taylor wasa quiet woman, 
but had great strength of character and the 
true spirit of the American heroine, endar- 
ing patiently privation incident to life on 
the frontier, where her husband, as Major 
Taylor, was stationed. She had no ambl- 
tion beyond making her home happy. 

A blonde of rare beauty was Mrs. Millard 
Fillmore, with a skin of dezzling whiteness 
and auburn hair. She was qaite tall, with 
a fine figure and commanding presence. She 
is ranked with the wives of the two 
Adamees asa learned woman, and it was 
through her that her husband asked for 
and obtained an appropriation of Cungress 
to buy booke for the White House. Up to 
that time there had been a Bible there and 
little more. 

Another woman of rare beauty was Mrs. 
Franklin Pierce. She also had many ac- 
complishments. She was very refined and 
quiet, shunniog society. 

Mfrs. Abraham Lincoln asagirlwas very 
attractive,and she had many suitors. When 
she became the mistress of the White House 
she was “ fair and forty.”’” That she was 
the successor of the popular and accom- 
plished Miss Lyne was not a point in her 
favor. Atthe first levee she appeared in 
pink silk, decollete, short-sleeved dress and 
a floral headdress, which ran down to her 
waist, and destroyed what comeliness sim- 
plicity might have given her. 

Mrs. Andrew Jackson possessel the 
beauty of face and form which rendered 
her mother one of the most beantifal of 
women. Mrs. Grant was a blonde, of deli- 
cate figure, rather below middie stature. 
Mrs. Hayes was of very attractive appear- 
ance. Mrs. Garfield was noted for her tact, 
and her husband once said that he never 
had to explala away any words of his wife. 

Mrs. Arthur, who died before her hus- 
band became President, was kuown as ‘the 
beautifal Mises Herndoao with the marvellous 
voice ’’ before her marriage. 

Mrs. Harrison was fair as a girl and 
possessed the blonde style of beauty. which 
also belongs to Mrs. McKinley—N. Y. San. 





Desirable Investment, 


That a man who is endowed with good 
health and some capital can safely invest 
in a plece of land, I fully believe, if he 
loves farmirg and has good calculation. | 
do not think that the young man who has 
been brought up on a farm can engage in a 
safer business than that of tilling the soil, 
especially if he and his helpmeet both erjoy 
farm life. 

Asto the pleasantness of it, why, farm 
life can be made very pleasant indeed. The 
fact is, I do not want a pleasanter home 
than it is possible to make on the farm. 
A very important feature of the matter is, 
that if the land is bought right, it may be- 
come more valaable year by year from im- 
provements made. It is my aim to con- 
stantly improve my farm; and not a year 
passes by that does not see something done 
of permanent value. 

There is a pleasure to be had in improv- 
ing and beautifying Jand. Totake land in 
its nataral state, clear it up, and make a 
nice farm and pleasant home ont of it, as the 
writer has done, is something pleasant to 
look back.over. There is, indeed, a fascl- 
nation In it, and I am well satisfied that I am 
better off than if [ had passed these years in 
the ality. 

I do no} in the leas} wish to boast, but I 
can see that [have done much better on 
my small farm than have some who started 
out for themselvas at the time [ did, but 
have passed the time in the cliy, and much 
of the time receiving good wages. A farm, 
ifrightiy managed, is surely a good invest- 
ment. F. H. D. 

Weat Uaton, N. Y. 


New York Markets. 


The vegetable market is well supplied in 
most varieties, and highest quotations given 
are extreme,the bulk going much lower, 
especially where there is a wide range. 
O.d potatoes very dall and in small demand 
at $112 to $125 a barrelfor prime and 75 





Rose, prime at $1 50 to $2.25. White Chili 
$1.25 to $1.50 and raed Chili $1 12 to $1 25 
Seconds 75 cants to $1, and calls 40 to 60 
cents. Raceipts were heavy yesterday bat 
were well cleaned up. Asparagus in large 
supply and weak at $3 to $450 a dozan for 
Colossal, $2 to $2 75 for extra prime, $1.25 to 
$1 75 for prime, and 75 cents to $1 for culls. 
Southern beets are dull at $1 to $2 per 
dozan bunches, and Long Island in bat little 
better demand at $150 to $2. Some green 
corn here from North Carolina, but very 
variable in quality, selling from 50 cents to 
$2a hundred ears. Jersey and Long Island 
caulifiowers in light supply at $1 to $2 a 
barrel. Cacumbers come in baskets and 
barrels. North Carolina bark ats 50 to 75 
cents, Norfolk 75 cents to $1, Savannah 40 
to 60 cents a bas? et and $1 to $1 25a barrel, 
Charlston 50 to 75 cants a basket and $1 to 
$1 50 a barrel. 

Cabbages range from 50 or 75 cents a 
crate for S uth Carolina up to 60 to 90 cents 
for Norfolks. Lettuce from nearby 25 to 75 
cents a barrel. Oalonsin fall supply aa 
weak at $1 crate for Bermada, $2to $215 
abag for Ezyptian, $1 to $1.05 for New 
Oriesna, or $2 25 to $2.50 a barrel for same. 
Potato onions in half-barrel baskets, $1 to 
$1.25. Green peasin fair suoply and steady 
a\$1 a bag. Savannah peppers, $125 to 
$1 75a carrier. Oae hundred banches of 
radishes 25 to 50 cents, and the same of rhu- 
barb, 75 ceats to $1. Sammer squash, barrel 
crates, $1 to $1.50 for white and $1 to $2 for 
yellow crookneck. Native spinach 25 to 50 
cents a barrel. Norfolk string beans, haif 
barrel, green, 60 to 75 cents, and wax 75 
cents. Jersey white turnips, 100 bunches 
$1 to $2, or with tops off 50 cents to $14 
barrel. Tomatoes sell slowly, and weak at 
quotation; per carrier $150 te $2.25 for 
Savannab, $1 50 to $2 for prime Fiorida,and 
75 cents to $1.25 for poor to good. 

There is an abundance /of fruit here, such 
as itis, bat there are no receipts of apples, 
and the few held are steady at previous 
prices, unless going off in condition Le 
Conte pears have arrived, bat vary mach in 
siz3and quality, while in price they are 
from $2 to $5a barrel. Peaches generally 
of poor quality and wery few bring top 
quotations. Gaorgia 50 cents to $1.50 a 
carrier; only a few Early Rivers bring 
above $4 Florida Japanese $1 to $2, and 
Carolina 75 cents to $1.25. Plams, R >binson, 
per carrier, 75 certs to $1. Wild Goose 
$1 to $1 25 and Botna $1 to $1 50. Cherries, 





8-pound baskets, white, 25 to 40 cents, 





Mrs. Thomas Jefferson was remarkable 


cents to $1 forcommon. New Southern | 


red 40 to 50 cents and black 50 to 65 cents. 
Those of good siz: sell readily, bat 
mediumsand emall sizesgohard. Straw- 
berries abundant. There are some fancy 
that sell at 10 to 12 cents a quart, and more 
sell at 4 to 9 cents, all from nearby pointe, 
North Carolina huckleberrier, biae, large, 
10to 12 cents a quart, black 8 to 10 cents. 
Jerseys 10 to 12 cents, and Marylend 8 to 12 
cents. Blackberries are in good demand 
with supply rather light. Some Maryland 
large sell very quickly at 15 to 18 cents, 


ord | Dorchesters at 8 to 10 cents, and Harvest 


at 6 to 7 cents. North Oarolina cultivated 
7to9 cents, and common 4 toécents. Red 
raspberries, per pint, § to 12 cents for Jer- 
sexy and 4 to 10centsfor Mar land. Black 
cap, pints, 5 to 7 cents. Ouarlyafew red 
were good enough to bring the top price, 
and 4 to 6 cents was most o mon for Mary- 
land. Some extralarge gooseberries brougat 
6 to 8 cents a quart, but small to medium 
sold hard at 3to Scents. Some fancy Flor- 
ida muskmelons sold quickly at $150 to 
$2.25 a case, bat common grades are dail at 
75 cente to $125. Watermelons a little 
lower, and Fiorida sell at $15 to $30 per 
hundred, or $150 to $200 for carload, the 
preference being for tne round, and the 
striped going low. 

There is not mach of iaterest in the 
poultry market. Spring broilers about 
steady at 18 to 20 cents a pound for Western 
and Southern, 3 pounds or over to the pair. 
Philadelphia average 2 to3 pounds to the 
pair 20 to 35 cents a pound, and 4 pounds or 
over 26 to 28 cents. 
12 cents a pound, and spring geese at 20 
cents. 





Analyses of Commercial Fertil- 
izers. 

The Vermont Agricuitarel Experiment 
Station has finished and published its report 
on the yearly inspection of fertilizers. It 
has analyzed 132 brands, the output of 19 
companies, all drawn from dealers’ stocks, 
all this year’s goods. 

So far as the quantity of plant food far- 
nished is concerned it finds that six- 
sevenths of the brands were up to or above 
guaranty, that one-seventh fell short some- 
what, and that onetwentieth failed to 
furnish a commercial equivalent of their 
guaranties. 


nished it may be said that while as a rule 


open to criticism. 
cerried no water-soluble altrogoa. There 
appears to have been somewhat inferior 
forms of nitrogen used in certain cases, 
notably in some low-grade goods and by 
two companier, whose goods have been on 


three years. Tae phosphoric acid was in 
some cases quite largely in the insolable 
or reverted forms, indicating apparently 
either much undissolved bone, imperfect 


use of (agriculturally) inferior forms of 
this ingredient. Salphate of potash is 
claimed to be present in three-fourths of 


one-seventh. 

The average selling price of the fertil- 
izece sold in Vermont approximated $28.73, 
and the average valuation, $18.08. Two 
doliars in every five paid for fertil z:rs met 
the cost of manufacture and sale. An 
amount of plant food which cost a dollar 
might have been bought at retail for cash 
at the seaboard for 58 cents in average low 
priced goois, for 63 cents in average me- 
diam grade b:ands, and for 68 cents in aver- 
age high priced goods. In nearly one- 
fourth of the entire number of brands, a 
dollar was charged for amounts of plant 
food which might have been boughs at 
retail in the larger markets for 55 cents or 


most expensive, 


last year. Salling prices have remained 
unchanged, notwithstanding an advance in 
the price of crude stock. Piant food is as 
cheap as it ever was; yet baying mixed 
goods on time is atilla more costly method 
of getting plant food than is home mixing 
or baying on special order. 


sos. 





and that few men attain greatness withont 
the sympatby of woman. 

Great and varied as were the gifts of Mr. 
Gladstone, it may well be questioned if he 
would bave reached such heights and lived 
so long without the noble helpmeet who 
entered into rest last Thursday, at the same 
age attained by her distinguished husband, 
whom she married in 1839 A person of 
marked energy and eagacity, untiring in 


Spring ducks plenty at 


manufacture, old goods, or more or less | 


the brands, bat was actually found in bat | 
elther in the comb or extracted. The 
demand for it seems tu be much better after 


honey inthe apper hive and bave most of 
the brood in the lower une. 
Sowing white clover around 
house not only makes a beantifal lawn 
aboat the house, which does not need fre. 


usual flower bed and furnishes pasturage 
for the bees for many weeks. When the 
blossoms have turned brown, mow ana 
rake it off,and it will soon grow again, 
farnishing two or three crops a year. 
Enough seed will rattle out in the raking 
after it is dry to keep the crop in the 
ground,and thus make it almost a perennial, 
if an occasional application of wood ashes 
or hen manure is made to keep the 
ground rich. To our mind it is as 
beautifal as the clean-shaven lawn 
over which the lawn mower is pushed 
every week. And the fine ashes or hen 
mavure put on in either fall or spring does 
not disfigure it all winter, as many lawns 
are on which we see loads of horse manure 
spread. Theashes and hen manure are 
best put on separately, the latter in the fall, 
‘and the ashes later on, even to the early 
spring. The farmer hasaright to bave a 
little place around his buildings devoted to 
beauty as well as utility, as moch as any 
other one, but in this way he can combine 
both. 

Bees need water more wher rearing brood 
than at any other time. They rear most 
brood at the time of the heaviest honey 
flow, but also much in the early spring. 
they have to go far for it mach time is lost 
| from honey gathering, and in the spring, if 
they fiy far away, they may become chilied; 
; thas they are led to seek it at some place 
near by, perhaps in the puddle in the barn- 
| yard or some other filthy place. ‘Then, 
| too, they may seek such a place in pret- 
|@rence to pure running water, because 
‘the foul water has a fiavor of salt. All 
this may be prevented by having a bar- 
| rel with water in it placed near the 





| hives, and a leak through which the water ©@ 


| 


| water every day, about as much as would 
‘runoutin 24 hours, and add about one 


| teblespoonfal of fiae salt for each pailfal. | 


| Keep the barrel covered that they may not 


As regards the quality of plant foods fur- drown themeelvasinit. Many bees are lost 


by drowning, if they have no suitable place 


the quality of the crude stock used was to go to for water, but have to visit a brook 
good, there were some cases which seem or pond. 
T qo-fifths of the brands | 


Keep the ground around the hives clean 


| and free from weeds and from all substances 


that have any unpleasant odors. The bees 


are sensitive to odocs, as well they might be 


that live upon the nectar of the sweetest 


this account opea to some suspicion for flowers. When we say weeds we know that 


some of what we call weeds are really 


honey-bearing plants, yet it is not well to) 


have even them so close to the hives as to 


| offer any obstruction to the fiight of the 


Do not be in haste to take the filled comb 
away from the colony before the honey is 


well ripened, and do not force it on the) 


market too quickly after it is taken up, be it 


the season gets cool, and much honey is 
offered which is really not ripe enough to 
be good eating. We have heard people 
condemn honey as adulterated when we 
thought it was imperfect simply because it 
had not ripened. 

The old saying that “A swarm of bees in 
May is wortha load of hay, a swarm of 


the farm- 


quent mowing, but it js as fragrant as the 
| loins 10% to 18% cents. 


| COn’, the sort of an 


It) 


may run out slowly and trickle down over a | 
piece of corrugated board like a washboard, | 
| which last may be used. Pat in fresh | 


— 


Cen's, exira 9% to 10 cents, » * 
» BONA 
li@ht 74 to 8% cents, foncy fores 6 9 


Ye ent, 
5% 10 6% cents, 8004 5% cents. 


wot avy 


Couts, Dacks 51% to 71% Cente, on 4" tog 
cents, chucks 4% to 614 cents * th m5 
10% cents, rounds 6 to 8% cente : TE ribs § to 
12 cents, romps ana loins 91% IMD" BY 


to 124 


——Tbe pork sitaation ts put jy 
Oxcept that fresh ribs are BOVAr6 


ty free of Werte 
um | glaze 
freah ribs 
ot 8M to 
lard 77% sents, in patie B85, ¢ get 
11% to 12 cente, skinned name 
Cente, ꝛaaueacoa Bornta, Frankty, 
cents, bolied hams 18% to B814 
12 to 12% cents, boiognay & ox 
hem 11% cents, raw leaf lard 6 oa.» 
lard 8% c»#nts, in palis B% to 
tongues $25.50. loose as) pork 
briskets 9 cents, saneage meat Te t)Re 
city dressed hogs 75; cents, country 4 
——The anpual report of the stare 
Mines gives the tots! prodnetion oF ain... 
Pennsylvania for 1899 as 64 084 204 bor ee 
bitum!none coal as 78 068 945, 
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Commonwealth ¢’ Massachusetts 


MIDDLESEX. 88. 
PROBAwE COURT. 
To all persons interested in the estate o 

NAH K. LORING, of Sherborn, in saia ( 
—V HEREAS, John M Batchelder 

tor of the property of said 
Loring, has presented for allowance, t 
final account as conservator upon the ¢ 
said Hannah K. | oring. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County 
on the third day of July, A D, 1900, at nine 
o’clock in the forenoon, to sh w cause, if any you 
have, why the same shonlo not be allowed 

And said conservator is orcered to sery 
citation by delivering a copy thereof to a 
sons interested in the estate fourteen days at 
least befcre said Court,or by publishing the same 


Ha 


once in each week, for three successive weeks 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a ews 


pa r put ished in Boston, the last publicatio 

one day, at least, before said Court, a 
mailing, postpaid, a copy of this citatio 
known persons interested in the estate s 
days, at least, before said Court 

itness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire 

First Judge of said Court, this ninth day of i) 
in the year of our Lord one thousand pi In 

ed. 


bees in Jane is worth a silver spoon, anda dred 


swarm of bees in Jaly is not worth a fiy,’”’ 
is nolonger atroeone. With the patent 
hives, movable frames, sheets of founda. 





The average composition of the brands | 
sold is perhaps very slightly higher than | whilea swarm in Joly would bave combs 








acd sweet, Mrs. Gladatone leaves an indell. | 
ble impression upon the Victorian era. 

It will be remembered that there wasa | 
rigid direetion on one point left by Mr. 
Giadstone,—he would not be buried where 
his wife wight not share his last resting 
place,—and so the devoted wife of the great 
Englishman will repose in Westminster 
Abbey beside him whom she survived two. 
years. 





Bees and Honey. 


If we were trying to produce comb honey | 
we would certainly use separators between 
the sections in the super. I: is ¢ifficult to | 
get straight combs not buiging out or 
crooked without them. When honey is) 
coming in slowly it seems as if the bees | 
would not make straight and even combs) 
even when they have fall sheets of founda- 
tion, and such sections will not grade as 
fancy, and will not bring full price. The 
separator forces them to keep the comb in its 
proper limit. The queen exelnder is needed 
to keep the brooder in the lower part of the 
hive. These are little items in the business, 
but with one colony or a hundred it makes 
bee keeping more pleasant as well as more 
profitable to have the proper appliances for 
working them. 

As white clover makes the best of comb 
honey, the first blossoms of this crop should 
be watched for, and the supers put on as) 
soon as they appear, so that when there isa 
fall bloom the bees may not lack for storage 
room Insome sections there are honey- 
bearing plants that bloom before the white 
clover, and if they are abundant, it may be 
better to take them asa guide. Bat do not 
get them on eo early as to lead the bees to 
store pollen in the sections, which they will 
sometimes do when pollen is abundant and 
honey scarce. 


Dr. O. C. Miller advises the patting of 
frames of empty comb into a hive body and 
putting that under a colony of bees as a 
protection from the wax worm. Then close 
the entrance to the apper hive that the bees 
may be obliged to come out that way, and 
they will not allow any worms to become 
lodged there. If the colony is a strong one 











the entrance to both upper and lower hive 
may be left open, and they will soon store 





charitable and philanthropic work, an ideal | 
wife and mother, with a character strong | 


| intervale at Winchester. 


tion or empty comb, and the knowledge we 


less. ‘‘ Cheap fertilizers” are usually the | have now of feeding, aisawarm of bees if 


they came out as late as October could 
be saved and carried through the winter, 


nearly filled with brood in 10 days, besides 
having begun to fill the surplus boxes. 
Oae who cares to take the trouble and is 


| more anxious to increase his number of 
| hives than to gather surplas honey can 


take three or four swarms in a season from 
a@ strong colony, and have them thrifty and 
in good condition to winter well, but by 


| such division of the colony they will b; 


It has been well said that, if man does, !ikely to store bat little surplus. 
the work of she world, woman creates the) 


atmosphere in which he does that work,| mr, Hood at the Big Shows in 





Enogiand. 
Letters received from Mr. C. [. Hood, the 
proprietor of Hood Farm, Lowell, Mass., 
indicate that he is having very interesting 


| experiences in Eagland. He is fortunate io 


having arrived in the Old Country atthe 
season when most of the important agri- 
cultural shows are being held. Mr. Hood 
writes :— 

Oa Jane 5I visitadthe Royal Counties 
Agricaltaral Show at Winchester, about 50 
miles from London. This show is held ina 


| different place each year, but I cartainly 


never saW & More a>propriate place for aa 
exhibition of the kind than the beautifa! 
The show was 
formally opened by the mayor und council 
of Winchester, who drove to the grounds in 


| carriages, baing clothed in their official 


8. H. FOLSOM, Register 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 
To all persons interested in the estate o! 
L ATWELL, late of Franingha 


County, deceased 
\ HEREAS., Otis B. Atwell, the ad 


of the estate of said deceas+ 

sented for allowance the first and fina 
of his administration upon the estat: 
deceaseo 

You are hereby cited toappear at a ate 
Court to be held at Cambridge, in said ¢ 
the twenty-fourth day of July A. D 19 
o clock iu the furenoon, to shov cause 
have, why the same shoul not bea 

And said administrator is ordered wo 
citation by delivering a copy thereof t 
sons interested in the estate four 
least before sa'd Court, or by publis 
same once in each week, for three s 
weekr, in the MASSACHUSETTS P! 
newspaper published in Boston, the las 
cation tu be one day, at least, befo 
Court apd by mailing postpaid 
this citation to all known persons 
in the estate seven days at least 


Court. 

Witess, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Es 
First Judge of said Court, this tw sy 
of June, in the year one thousand nine ! 

8. H. FOLSOM, R 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
MIDDLESEX, 83. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-atlJaw and al! persons in 


in the estate of MARY A 
Malden, in said County of Middlesex 
testate. 

HEREAS, George L. Richards 


trator, with the wi aniie 

estate, not already adm)niste 
deceased, | as presented his petitior 
ity tc mertgage certain real est 
described, of the estate of said deceas 
the sum of seventeen hundred 
purpose of paying legacies, cha 
tration and existing tax liens 


robes,and the mayor wearing the gold chain You are hereby cited to appear at 
indicating his offise. Atthe headquarters [3'U"! fo be held at bowe day 
they were received by the officers of the | 1900, at nine o’clock in the fore 100 
society, some very nice speeches were pong J — have, why the sa 
made, and the mayor presented the And said petitioner is ordere 
society, on behalf of the city, with £100 aS eS 3 yy 
SC eres d fourteeb days aft ieas 
towards the expenses of the exhibision. said Court, or by publishing the s 
The show was honored}on two days in cach week, for three successiv 
n the MASSACHUSETTS 2LOUG 1A 
by a visit from Peince Christian ey ey published in Boston, the last | 
acd the Dake of Connaught was alio to be one day at least, before sald Cour 
T itness CHARLESJ. Melt t 
there. Tae grounds includei over 100 First Judie of vaie Court,this twenty-se 
acres nearly as level as a floor, and thé oy Jine in the year one thuusand pb! 
show was purely agricaltaral. That is, $. H, FOLSOM, Re 


there were no fakirs, no horse racas, no 
vaudeville or other side-show attractions. 
All the classes were well filled, there being | 
for instance 54 Berkshires and 150 Jerseys, 
entered. I do not think in individuality or 
breeding the animals were superior to those | 
we can show in America, but there were 
some strains rather newto me, and which 
may be valuable for the parpose of infusing 
fresh blcod into our American stock.” 

Mr. Hood also writes a very interesting 
acc unt of his visit to the farm of H R dH. 


Pecinose Christian at Windsor, on Jane 7 


The princes has some very fine Berkshires. 
Atter leaving Prince Christian’s farm, he 
went to the private farm of Q1¢een Victoria, | 
where Jerseys and Berkshires were also the | 
leading breeds. 
Mr. Hood has several other invitations to 
visit coming agricaltaral shows and other | 
famous breeding farms, and it is likely that | 


Hood Farm will soon receive soms impor: | June in the year one 


tant additions to its fine stock from across | 
the water. | 





——Beetis firmer. The supply has bsen con-| 
siderably shortened by the spippers, owing to | 
the increased cost of cattle, while the trade here | 
has been rather better. The market closes frm, | 
io spite of the fact that Monday was a holiday ia 
the markets after 9 o’clock. Prices are firmer, 
especially on rattles: Fancy sides © % cents, | 
choice 8 cents, 00d 7% to 7% cents, light 7 >| 
7% cents, cows 6% to 7 cents, fancy hinds 10% 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 
To the heirs at-law, next of Kin 
all other persons interested in th 
ABSIE BARKER, jae of Ariingto 
County, deceased, it testate 
HEREAS, a petition has been pres: 
—V said for Court to grant a etter 0 
istration on the estate of said deceased 
B Junkins of Arlington, in the Count) 
sex without giving a surety on her bo! 
You are hereby cited to appear at 
Court to be held at Cambric ge, in said 
of Middlesex, on the third day of Ju'y 
1900, at nine o’clock in the forenoob. 
cause, if any you have, why the same 
be granted — 
And the petitioner is hereby directe 
public notice thereof, by yublishing this a 
once in each week, for three successive — 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, > 
aper published in Boston, the last pu! 
bo be one day, at least, before said Court * 
Witness, CHARLES i _McINTIBE, “ 
First Judge of said Court, this ninth © 
thousand nine huncrec: 
Ss. H. FOLSOM, Regist"! 


4a Proos 


t 





tEBY GIVEN t the subs 
OTICE IS HEREBY GIVI n,tha — 
has been duly appointed — 
the willof MA8IA C. D LANo la é i. 
mont, in the State of y¥- a, -—- ee on 
, intestate, and bas emer 
oe gt giving bond, as the law direch 


ust by * 
——— demands upou the estate 
said deceased are hereby required to = -4-- 
same; and all persors indebted to said es! 


called upon to make payment to 
’ WIL 


IAM B. DURANT Executor 
3 19 Congress street, Bosto® 


June 6, 1900, 
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OUR HOMES. 


RAAB LAL LIQELPE_____—___ — 


The Workbox. 
FANOY KNITTED EDGE 


Cast on 34 stitches, knit across plain. 

ist row—Sl!p 1, 9 plain, over, 1 plain, over, 
parrow, 1 plain, narrow, cver, 11 plain, 
over, 1 plain, over, 6 plain. 

2d row—Six plain, over, 3 plain, over, 
narrow, 7 plain, patrow, 1 plain, over, sl!p 
1, Darrow, pass slip over, over, 3 plain, 
over, Darrow, narrow, 6 plain. 

3d row—Slip 1,7 plain, over, narrow, 1 
plain, narrow, over, 1 plain, over, 1 plain, 
narrow, 6 plain, narrow, over, 5 plain, over, 
6 plain. 

4th row—Narrow, bind off 3,1 plain, over, 
narrow, 3 plaip, Darrow, Over, narrow, 7 
plain, over, 3 plain, over, slip 1, narrow, 
pass slip over, over, 9 plain. 

Sih row—Slip 1, 9 plair, over, 1 plain, 
over, narrow, 1 plain, narrow, ovar, 9 plain, 
over, narrow, 1 plain, narrow, over, 3 plain. 

6:h row—3 plain, over, 1 plain, over, slip 
1, Darrow, pase slip over, over, 8 plain, nar- 
row, 1 plain, over, slip 1, narrow, pass slip 
over, over, 3 plain, over, narrow, narrow, 
6 plain. 

7th row—Slip 1,7 plain, over, narrow, 1 
plain, narrow, over, 1 plain, over, 1 plain, 
narrow, 9 plain, over, 1 plain, over, 6 plain. 

8th row—Six plain, over, 3 plain, over, 
narrow, 9 plain, over, 3 plain, over, slip 1, 
narrow, pase slip ovr, over, 9 plain. 

9:h row—Slip 1, 9 plain, over, 1 plain, 
over, narrow, 1 plain, narro#, over, 8 plain, 
narr )w, over, 5 plain, over, 6 plain. 

10ih row—Narrow, bind off 4, 1 plain, 
over, narrow, 3 plain, narrow, Over, narrow, 
5 plain, narrow, 1 p'alp, over, slip 1, nar- 
row, pass slip over, ovar, over, 3 plain, 
ovar, Darrow, narrow, 6 plain. 

11th row—Slip 1, 7 plaip, over, narrow, 1 
plain, narrow, over, 1 plain, over, 1 plain, 
narrow, 7 plaip, over, narrow, 1 plain, 
narrow, over, 3 plain. 

12}h row—Three plain, over,1 plain, over, 
slip 1, narrow, pass slip over, over, 10 plain, 
over, 3 plain, over, slip 1, narrow, pass slip 
over, over, 9 plain. 

Repeat from first row. 

Eva M. NILES. 


Summer Shirt Waists. 


The latest styles of shirt waists is a sub- 
ject thatis always interesting to the fen- 
inine mind. The variety of materials used !s 
as large as ever,embracing almost every kind 








of cotton dress goods. Silk striped gingham | 


and cotton fuulardsare beautifal and come 
in all colors and several shades of each 
color. Pique is shown in white and colored 
grounds with flower or geometrical/designs. 
Taen there are printed linen, Mairas clo:b, 
merceriz3d Sa Island cotton, ' percaler, 
ginghams and organdies. Embroider+d 
India mall is another beautifal materia) in 
demand at present. All sorte of white cot- 
ton dress goods are increasing in popular- 
ity. Surely one car find materials that are 
pretty and becoming among those displayed 
upon the counters of the leading dry goods 
stores. 

The styles for waists this year range from 
the plalnest shirt waists tothe most elab- 
orate lace-trimmed affairs. Tacks and ip- 
sertions are the favorite methods of orna- 


mentation. Oe very handsome walat otf | 
white organdie is made with a tucked yoke | 


outlined with a lace-edged roffi:, and the | 
sleeves finished at the wrists with a frill 
edged with lace. [fhe belt and collar are of | 
white satin. Another waist is of dainty | 
blae and white checked Scotch gingham. | 


The back is plain across the shoulders and | 


gathered slightly at the waist line. Tle 
fall front is trimmed with two rows of in- | 
sertion of open’ embroidery on each side of | 
the front plait. The sleeves are sbirt waist 
atyle with very little fulness in them 
Pink and white striped chambray was the 
material used for a stylish and becoming | 
waist! which has a plain back and dress | 
sleeves. The front has four narrow tucks 
on each side of the cloging, and the neck Is 
finished with a large sailor collar extending 
across the back and around to the tucked 
portion in front. The collar is edged witha 
frill of lace. 

There is usually anamber of waists left 
from last summer, that witha litile work 
might be made as pretty a d stylish as apy 
of the new oaes. This task is not diffienlr, 
for very little change is necessary with any 
part except the sleeves. This change does 
not affect the lower portion, which may be 
left jastas it is, while the apper part is 
made smaller. Among the light-colored 
wash fabrics it is almost impuasible to find 
one that does not fade upem exposure 10 
summer sanshine; hence we find many that 
are geod bat are too spotted to be present- 
able. The best plan with these is to 
remove the lace or embroidery with which 
they have been trimmed and boil them 
im a stronz suds until the remainder 
of the color is removed. Rinse well and 
@pin a weak solation of pink or biue 
diamond dye for coiton. The goods will be 
a beantifa’ color, and can be washed re- 
pestediy without fading. A weak solution 
of yellow (dyej makes cream color, or if 
purple dye is used the result will be a pretty 
lilae. Wimming may b; replaced and 
(be Wi look like new. Provide a 

eapply of linen collars and ribbon 

belts of various colors Ties made 

white mall or India linen, finished with 

#@ frill of lace on the ends, are pretty, and 

have the advantage of being easy to wash 

and looking fresh every time they come 
from the laundry. Mary. 


The Tonic of the Water. 


The nataral impulse of almost every one 
who lives inland, when the thought of va- 
cation comes to him, isto seek a place by 
the water—either the sea itself or a lake of 
good size. This impulseis due, no doubt, 
in a measure to man’s desire for change, for 
we often see the reverse—those living by 
the water secking recuperation in the hills, 

Yet there isa physical reason also for the 
longing for the sea; air blowing off the 
water possesses certain tonic prop :rties 
which we do not fiid elsewhere. We feel 
thie in winds coming over any large body of 
water, whether fresh or salt, but especially 
in sea breezes. 

Part of this invigorating effect is doubt- 
less attributable to the presence of oz)ne 

n increased proportions; for it is known 
that this substance is found in air which is 
in contact with water, especially if the sur- 
face of the water is broken by waves and 
whitecaps. This exhilarating form of 
oxygen exists only in winds blowing from 
the mountains or over pine woods. in the 
early morning air while the dew is still on 
the grass, and ina brisk snow storm; but 
there is something added, something still 
more bracing in the sea brecz3. 

This tonic is comparable to that ofa 
sea bath, and is probably dueto the pres- 
ence of minute quantities of iodine and 
chlorine in the air. 

In Europe, where much attention is paid 
to the influence of climate on health, a 
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SKETCHES OF OLD BOSTON, VIEW NO 6. 
Winter Street, before 1872. Looking towards Summer Street an! Trinity Church. 
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over embroidery, tied apon th 
loops of wash ribbon. The sho 


>) match 
and is accordion Dialted 
bodice with a band of 


the shoulder ribbons, 
#01 seamed on to the 
losert'on, 


ee & charming toque, whi 
' c) proclaim 
Parteian origin io every dainty detail, is mate t 
foe ret, etted and Bracelully drapsd over — 
sbapely frame. A halt Wreath Of delicate pin, 
rOve6 rests upon the hair at the left sida, ang a 
| fall of lace, two Inches wide and as fine as » 
cobweb, depending from a J @4e@iag, bale yy. 
| ——— A bead band of biack Velvetis sot» 
6 

| — SDout the crown, vaero it Fests upon the 
e*s For mourning pretty blouse waists are made 

ot ae ra. through with biack C36allie an 
woro with & long n¢ sas floished | ’ 
—* With chenille 
| es The new oollar band Is qul'’e straiz 
sround, baviog no rounded f FM At tne sides, t 
| 1t is (rimmed as elaborately as you like. 


| +*e High corselet girdies are worn with snirt 
waists and dimity gowns aw well. Formed f 
| rows of lace and emoroidered losertion running 
| Sround they areespecially pretty for the fi ) were 
| musiias. 
| s*e Simple utilo waist ties are made or « ik 
| about the width of an Ordinary soft silk neokt; 
| OOloted at the ends 1nd simp y hemmed arounc 
| the edges on the machine. They are long enoug) 
to pass Around the walstand tie in a smal! 
with rather long ends. 


A straignt fall Spanish fiounce tucked down 
| 0 vertical lines afew inches from the top ia « 
pretty variation in skirts for thin gownr. It is 
oot always of equal width all around, however 
| being graduated from ten inches in front to 
| oall yard at the back. 
eo" The orezs for jsweled effects bas reached 
even slipperdom, ard allsippers are decorated 
| with Duckles as ornats as in the hbalycon days of 
*paste” ornament. They may be small, they 
| May be large,they may be briliiants or tarquolse 
| but buckles there must be of some sort. 


te 
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| - BRILLIANTS. 





| Long as thine Art shall love true iove, 
| Long as the Science truth shall Know, 
| Long as thy Eagle harms no Dove, 
| Loijg as thy Law by law shall grow, 
| Long as thy God is God abour, 
| Thy brother every man below— 
80 long, dear Land of all my love, 
| Iby name shall shine, thy fame shall glow. 
—Sidney Lanier 


| You must live each day at your.vary,besi 
| Toe work of the worid is done,by few; 
God asks that a part bs done by you. 


— — 


Not by appoint.nant do we m3et Dalight and 
ma Joy; 

| They heed not our expectancy; 
Bat, round some corner in the streets of life, 
Taey, on a sudden, clasp us with a smile 

| —Zarald Massey 


** Whatever the weather may be,” says he— 
‘* Whatever the weather may be, 
loe the songs ye sing an’ the sm\ies ye wear 
| That's a-makio’ the sun shine everywhere 
—James Waitsom? RK ley 








— 

| Pair white flowers of faith and trust, 

| Springing trom spirit) b-uised and crushed: 

| Blossome of Love, rose-tinted and bright, 

Touched and painted with heaven’s owa light 
Under the leaves— 


Pall fresh clustsrse o! duty borne, 
| Pairest of all in that shadow grown: 
| Wondi ous the fragrance that sweet and rare 
Oomes fiom the fi »wer-sups bidden there, 
U ader the leaves. 
Though unseen by our vision dim, 
Bad and blossom are Known to Him: 
Wait we content for His heavenly ray,— 
Walt till our Master Himself one day 
Lifteth the leaves. 


.A Dachelor says that secrets were 
Introduced without a doubt 
Just to give the kc quacious sex 
Something to talk about. 
,~Obicago Daily News 











| @arefal study has b°en made of the treat- 
aemmt of disease by sea a'r and sea bathing, 
—Shelassotherapy, as itiscalled. The weak 
wand the debilitated, and convalescents from 
wagute disease, are sent to the seashore to 
| gain strength; gnd others, who ae tem- 
porarily ron down by hard work, worry or 
social dissipation, fond by the sea new force 


|for the next season’s drain. D-licate 





constitation, and sufferers from rickets are 
often greatly benefited by a prolonged stay 
at the seashore. 


olarly rheumatiem, various affactions of 
the skin, heart disease and kidney troubles, 
are usually advised sgeinst a sojourn at the 
seashore. It is those who simply need ton- 
ing up, and who have sound organs to 
maintain the tone after it is once regained, 


isa benefit.— Youth’s Companion. 





Christan name and surname should be 
written in fall. A married woman writes 
her name, Mary Bruce Talbot, and in a 
business letter adds beneath, io bracketr, 
Mrs. John Talbot. An unmarried woman 
writes *' Miss ” in brackets, before her fall 
name, toa stranger when a reply is ex- 
pectad. 

Typewritten letters areonly admissible 
for business communications. In such epis- 
tles the signature should be written by 
hand. 

Speak first of the interests of your corre- 
spondent and afterward of those whicn con- 
cern yourself. 

Never write anything over your own sig- 
natare of which you m’'ght later be 
ashamed. 

Never allow any one to reaia letter in- 
tended for your eyes alone. Itis intrusted 
to your honor, even if not so explicitly 
atated, 

0.2¢ does not use the word" house party” 
in an invitation, bat says,“ I am asking a 
few friends, etc” 

A letter sent by hand should be left an- 
sealed, unless a servant be the messenger. 

Basiness letters should begin with * Sir,” 
“* Dear Sir,” or * My Daar Sir,’’ or if in the 
plaral, with ‘ Gentlemen,” and end with 
* Yours traly ’’ or * Raspectfally yours "— 
never * Respectfully ” alone, omitting the 
subject of the sentence. Ladies are ad- 
dressed as ** Madam,”’ whether married or 
uomarried.—Mrs. Burton Kingsland, in 
the Jane Lidies’ Home Journal. 





Oar College Men, 


This is the time of year when newspaper 
symposiums discuss with gravity the ques- 
tion whether college education pays, whether 
the world is being overstocked with edu- 
cated men, and whether there is much good 
anyhow in the full, broad training supplied 
by a college course. Tnese questions have 
bearings so deep and vital that we often fail 





children, especially those of a scrofalous | 


Bat sufferers from actual disease, partic- | 


to whom the Invigorating air from the sea | 


Correct Form of Letter Writing. 
To every one outside the famil y circle the | 





aR 


Radway’s Ready Relief, used inwardly 


to notice how obviously absard they are. greaterthan ever before. The statement | as ys! 1. They may beas long a3 a walking skirt, | vill in a few minutes'cure Cramps, Spasms 
Why shoult a great blessing like a college | causes us no misgivings, raises for us no | °F 604 ten to fourteen inches below the knee. | 


education be expected to “pay,” as if it 


question as to what they willdo in the 


This latter is long enough to save dress sxirts 


were a corner in pork or trast on kerosene | world. They are, and that suffices.—Sjndens | O™ au⸗t and cinders, 


oil? And can we have too many educated 
men in the world? Must not the som t>tal 
of human happiness be inbreased in propor- 
tion asthe broad dissemination of culture 
and high-purposed manhood becomes more 
and more possible? 

If the sole object of life is to acquire 
walth then no doubt many young men can 
attain that end quite as well without seek- 
ing the higher education. Bat the one thing 
that college proclaims with alliits strength is 
that the life is more than meat, and that the 
possession of a full manhood is of infinitely 
| greater value than isa veritable Midas touch 

when joined to stnnted growth. For if 
| college training has really accomplished its 
work withany man he is more of a map 
b cause of it. He hasnoton)y more valuable 
acquisitions of learning, but he has a broader 
and a juster view of men and of life, and a 
better power to use whatever faculties he 
poesesses in the discharge of whatevar duty 
| may come to him. 


A college lik3 our Harvard develops, aye, | 


| Greates, human power and supplies a de- 
mocracy sadly in need of whole men with 
| the best possibile articles to be bad anywhere 
in that line. Uaiversity education in 


| Franse and Garmany fits men, as President | 


Hadley has recently shown us, to be instra- 
mente, rather than leaders, in national 
|development. And in the Eogland from 
| which many of our highest university ideale 
| have been borrowed, men are made at best 
| ouly broadly cultivated human beings dar- 
ing their college course. Bat in America, 
where the college boy is called almost at 
once to take his place in the civic and in- 
| dustrial life, the college problem is more 
| direct, more pressing than even in the Eng- 
| land of Newman’s university ideals. 
If the members of the class of 1900 at 
| Harvard Col'ege become, as we believe they 
| will, worthy “lea ters in public sentiment ”’ 
| they will be nobly upholding the high par- 
poses of true education. To influence for 
good this splendid republic of ours, is not 
that as noble an aimas the making of 
millions of gold? 
| President Angell of the Uaiversity of 
M chigan tells as that in his State one man 
in every thousand is college bred. We have 
| RO statistics by us on this subj sct,buat if one 
|maninevery two hundred Ma+sachusetts 
men were college bred there would soon be 
no problem of country schools or of city 
slums. For it is undeniable that a man who 
hasany claims to scholarship or learning 
cannot and willnot hoard his blessings. 
He desires toshare with others the good 
gifts he has received, and when he is not 
con stelously inflaenoing the men about him, 
he is unconsciously, by his greater cultiva- 
tion and broader ideas, shedding light in 
dark places and stimulating nobler ideals. 
It iv, therefore, with deep joy that we 








that the numbers of our college men are 


read this year,as in many previous years, | 





Domestic Hints, 
PUMPKIN PIEs. 
Fourcups pumpkia, four sups milk, two cups 
| @Ugar, One tablespoonfal melted butter, a pinch 
of salt, four eggs, tadlespoonfal ginger, one tea- 
spoonful clonamor. Beat eggs thoroughly, add 
| the pumpkin, beat again, add the rest and mix 
| welland ao not have over too hot. Paompkin 
| and cus'ard pies are better baked ina siow 


; oven, and, if possible, should be baked in| 


|earthen ware pie pans. This wili make four 
| ples. 
STRAWBERRY PRESERVES. 

Stem, wash and weigh the fruit. Allow three- 
quarters of a pound of sugar and ball a cup of 
water to a ponnd of frait. Boll sugar and water 

| Until It abiss a thread, then pour bolling hot over 
| the fruit. Waen col, cover well and stand ins 
| Sold place. Next morning pour off the j sie, bol! 
| Until thick and proeeed as before. The third 
| morming drain off the syrup, cook anti! taick, add 

thef-ultand boil untiithiek as desired. Bottle, 

sea] and label as usual. This method of preserv- 
| {Dg. whieh Bardens the fruit, is excellent for such 
| sott fraite as strawberries, cherries or plums. 
POTATO SALAD. 

Boll potatoes without paring, and remove 
| when Bot quite soft. Peel, and when cool slice 
thio end season with salt and pepper. To one 
| quart, allow one small onion silced, acd double 
toe role for French dressing. Mix thoroughly 
and add more oll and vinegar if needed. Pota- 
| 008 Varyin the Amount éhey will absorb. Obill 
| thorougbiy and e& rve with a garnish of lettuce, 
parsley, celery or dolled egg. 

FILLING FOR LEMON PIB. 

Mix one heaped tadiespoos sorn starch with 
one cup sugar, add one cup boiling wat-r and 
boll ive miautes. Add one tablespoon butter, 
the grated rind of bailf and juice of one lemon anc 
one well-beaten egg. Tarn into the crust and 
bake until thecrast is done. Oool and cover 





Oggs, two tablespoons powdered sugar and one 
teaspoon lemon jaice. Pile it on lightly and color 
& delicate brown, 

EGGS BASKET SHAPED 
(Republished by request from Ladies Home 
Journal.) 

There i+a garnish msde by bolling eges tor 
fitteen mioutes, then cutting them across the 
centres, taking out the yolks, mashing them fine, 
and mixing them with chopped tongue cr ham 
and jast little mayonnaise dressiag. The tip 
should be taken off each of the whites that they 
may stand nicely. Then fill the yolk mixture 
{oto the centres. If you have aspic jelly, cut it 
into tiny little blocks and put it around, alternat- 
ing with the halves of the eggs. Eggs prepared 
— * way are used asa garnish for cold-meat 

sher. 





ZWIEBACK. 

Out bread one day old into elives about half an 
inch thick. Place them in a baking pan lined 
with paper, and put them in a moderate oven, 
allowing the door to remain open until the 
| moisture is driven out of the bread; then close 
- —* door and brown slowly until each slice 
D. 


| Hints to Housekeepers. 
| Linen tatlor-made traveling coate are a great 
| convenience and a protection to women’s gowns 





with a meringue made with the whites of two. 


| The success of whipped cream depends upon 
the fact that the dish, the beater and the cream 
are thoroughly chilled in advance. 

Bikiog powder biscuit require much more 
|} heat than Dread; 440° F. is r'ght for biscuit. 
while a temperatare of 880° is better for 

bread. 

To make chicken jaily, cleanand disj>int a 
| chicken, cut it imto small pieces, break the 
| Dones and piace it with the feet, prepsrad as 
| described above, in a saucepan. Add one pint 
of cold water for every poucd ofchicken. Heat 
| slowly, simmer uniil the meat falis from the 
| Demes. Strain, let it stand until col?, remove 

te fat and season it with salt, pepper anda 

Small plece of lemon pel. Parsiey, celsry and 
| Day lopves may be used for fiivorin; if thy are 
Gesired. Tarn into a mould and stand in a cold 

plage to harden. This can be used for broth or 
soup by thinning slightly with boiling water. 

A soft cloth dipped in alcobol will clean ‘pia o 
feys. 

Fiour, milk, butter and gelatines, being ab 
sorbents, should never be stored near articies of 
food having strong olors. For this reason 
baked Deans, cabbage, onions and cheese should 
be allowed quarters by themselves. 

Jelly Keeps mush better if hot paraffiice is 
poured over each tumbierfal than when covered 
with paper. 

Sunbarn and soil on last summer’s white straw 
salior hats will yield to lemon jaice and borax 
applied with a stiff nail brash. 

Now brass and copper kitchen utensils should 
be cleaned with salt and vinegar before they are 
ase, to avoid po‘son from verdigris. 

A Dew way to preserve lace fidunces on para- 
sols from being torn by catching io the pointed 
tips cf the frame is to have the outelde cover on 
which the lace trimming is attached fali a littie 
below the tips, instead of being fastened close to 
them, as it was thought necessary at one time to 
do. The lace now talis low in pretty fesctoons 
when the parasol Is closed, and when it is opened 
all entanglement is aroideda. 








The Fashions. 


ee Pink is one of the most popular colors cf 
the season, and the varying tints in the different 
materiais are more beautifally soft than ever 
before. 

«". Separate skirts of taffsta are plain and are 
Onished around the lower edge with three nar- 
row shaped rcffiss or volantes of the material: 
The littie taffeta coats can be bought now for 
much less than woolen garments, 

e"e The most beautiful diamoaod rings now 
show none of the setting. In some of the rings 
smaller stones are set along the ring on each 
side of the large stone, and the j:wels bave the 
appearance of resting on the band without visi- 
ble support. 

Atashionable cardeace is of monkey skin, 
sbaped like an envelope and decorated with 
jewels, In the major‘ty of cases the “ jewels” 
are merely colored glass, although the workman- 
ship makes the article ex; 6 :sive, but sometimes 
real ametbysts, tut quolees and other stones sre 
used in gold settings, and then the cardcase 
becomes a Alting gift “ fora q 1een” or an Ameri- 
oan princess. These envelopes are fastened by 
removable j ‘welled studs. 

e*s The skirt chemise isa novelty in lingerie 
whict will fed f«vor with many young women. 
It bas a low cut bodice, without sleeves, of all· 








|Sour; Stomach, Heartburn, Nausea, Sea- 
sicknese,\ Nervousness, ‘Sleeplessness, Sick 
Headache, [Summer ‘Complaint, Cholera 
| Morbus, Diarrhoea,|D sentery, Colic, Flata 
lency and {all internal pains. 


TAKE 25 DROPS 


| of Radway’s Ready Relief in half a tamb!e 
of water on rising in the morning | 
| strengthen and sweeten the stomach and 
prevent all of} those feelings of lassitaie 
‘and “tirednese’”’ so common at this 


season. 
Radway’s Ready Relief instantly relieves 
}and soon cures Bruises, Barner, bites of 


Insects, Swelling of the Jolnte, Lumbago 
| Inflammations, Congestions, Kheumatisa 
| Neuralagia, Headache, Tootbache. 


50 Cents a Bottle. Sold by Drugalsts 


| RADWAY & CO., 55 Kim St,, New York 





| WEN IN BOSTOR, 510ra: int 


‘TRYMERICAN 


HOUSE f 


Hanover St., near Scollay 8q. { 
Mesrest of the largs hotels to Union Statics, 
Steamers, business and amusement centres. 


RG T BROOMS in the city for the | 
“ ($1.00 8 day and upward). Steam hes! ) 
\ 

{ 







and electric light in every room in the house 
petrons every modern improvement and senven- } 
ance at moderate prices. { 
J EAN PLAN. The special breat 
we iy’ cents and table d’hote dinner at # ) 
cents are famous. 
C. A. JONES. )j 














NOBBY TURNOUTS 


Require everything to be in keeping A 
‘tylish earriage, a showy harness and a polt 
of thoroughbreds is not all that is necess#') 
A horse to be active, styl'sh and services'¢ 
onst be well. You feed properly, tha! ' 
not all. You should feed also his sk'0; 
allow the hair to grow beantifally by 0#!°8 
iLOssERINE. ~ For sale by all dealeré 








400DWwin & Co., Boston Agents. 4° 
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THE HORSE. 
— —— 
The Fastest Mile of the Season. 


The Readville trainers have been at work 
in earnest the past week, and merry miles 
are reported. Tuesday morning John 
Payne stepped Frank Bogash in 2.073). 
last quarter in 40) seconas. Payne has 
been in 2.12 with The Admiral (2 242) 
He is a sweet-going fellow, and one of the 
handiest pacers in training, and should get 
some of the money. Karly Bird Jr. (2.114) 
is working well, and has been in 2.14 

Allie Trout has been a mile in 2.09 with 
Moth Miller (2.074), one in 2.184 with the 
green trotter Baron Victor, and one in 2.249 
with the three-year old colt Baron Cour- 
ageous. 

Genevieve (2.163), by May King, and 
Timbre! (2.11) worke’ out together in 214 
Tuesday morning. 

Trainer Carpenter has been a mile in 
2.124 with Jtuna, by Bourbon Wilkes. 
Jasper Ayres (2.09) has been in 2.154, Roster 
in 216}, McNary Hal tn 2.22}, in 2.21, ard 
the two-year-old filly Nelly Boca in 2.344, 
last elgoth in 17 seconds, 

Arion (2.073) le working splendidly for 
Henry Titer. He was given four miles the 
other morning, the third in 2.15 and the 
last one in 2.138. The Jast quarter of the 
2.15 mile was in 31 seconds and that of the 
2139 mile in 314 seconds. Gusurro (3), by 
Wildnut, has been in 2.21 and 2.2/3, Ma:- 
conomo, by Arion, in 2.244, and a green 
trotter by Norval tn 2.23. 

Ed Bither’s two year old colt Elmoor, by 
Azmoor, is working finely, Hehbas been a 
mile in 2.334, and can beat 2.30 for the 
asking. 

Dr. Porter has been a mile faster than 
220 with the handsome bay mare Miss 
Whitney (sister to Wahitney, 2.12§), by 
Edgemark. 

Trainer John Wall has beena mile in 
2184 with Troe King, by Truman, one Ir 
2.144 with Dark Boy, by Dark Night, and 
one in 2.15 with San Telmo (4), by Arion. 
The latter is a superbly gaited pacer and 
hasa world of speed, having stepped a. 
eighth away from the wire in 144 seconds. 

Trainer John Young has been at the 
track about a weex, with seven head of the 
Allen Farm horses. His stable is made up 
ae follows: Allenka (2.133), by Kremlin; 
Rana, by Lancelot, out of Repose (dam of 
Slumber, 2.113), by Conway, and the five 
trotters Kaskia (2.254), by Kremlin, out of 
Princess Royal, by Phallas; Kavala (2 293), 
outof A'!mera, by Kentucky Prince; Kele- 
vala (2.30), by Kremlin, out of Almera; | 
Kran Kanuer, by Kremlin, out of Mayflower, | 
by Sweep:takes, and Krakatoa, by Kremlin, | 
out of Mayflower. 

Hon. Frank Jones’s racing stable arrived | 
at Readville Taesday. | 

| 


| 








Worcester (mass.) Notes. 

The horsemen and trainers are all rusbing to | 
our new Greendale track. Jolly Johnny Ker- 
vick with bis string of eight trotters Is occupying | 
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IMPORTED BELLFOUNDER, SIRE OF DAMS OF RYSDY&’S HAMBLETONIAN AND SAYRE’S HARRY CLAY, 23.29, 





My friend George Tupper is soing dowo to | 66 iliar shoe or any artificial mechanical con- to a string held at the point of the hock qill 


Maine to buy some fine driving horses, and satf- 
fice it to say that be will Dring Dack as fine a 
string as can be bought there. 

George B. Witter has bought a new borse that 
they sayisa bhommer. Her name is Emoline 


the stables near the main bullding and is | aod he bought her of the estate of the late W. 8. 
supremely bappy. John says thathe expects to | Clarke, manager of Empire Park, Naw York 
see the land graded in front of his door within | There is no gentioman who diives on the road 
the next hundred years. Meanwhile the buliding | who isa better jadge of horse fiesh than Mr. 
of the fence to enclose the ground goes merrily | Witter, and he will always be found behinds 
on, anc by July 4 the bicycle people can give | speedy one. 
racet galore. | My friend Hapny of the Telegram visited 

Superintendent Pratt,—" Old Sport” of the | Readvilie last week to write up the rail birds 
Horse Department, is mailing mapy entry blanks 404 the trotters, and he gives a glowing account 
to owners, trainers and drivers throughout the | of both. Happy is a young, talented writer, and 
country, to which he finds ready response, and | when writing adout horses always gives an io- 
the number of entries to the Oattle Show this | teresting account of what he sees. 


season bids fair to eclipse anything koown in the 
annals of that event. 

The Driving Uiab Assosiation is getting ready | 
to hold its meeting in July, and this event is | 
expected to be a ereat affair. 

By the way, Brother Parlin, did you ever 
attend a Spiritualistic gathering, where there | 


Nothing that can be written can move Oomm!'s- 
sioner Prior to finiah the Speedway so that one 
can drive there. Horsemen shua it,and even 
milk carts that can go everywhere are jolted so 
by the rough going that their milk tarnos sour 
before they get op to the smooth :oads. 

Webster Thayer, our rising young lawyer, is 


was table tapping and all that sort of thing? | one whom we delight to meet while driving on the 
What, never! Well, now, honor bright, “Old| road. He always basa good horseand is wili- 
Sport” was lared in the other evening, not | ing to speea down the road with anything ia bis 
among Spiritualists exactly, but among ladies | Class. He is one of the best amateur drivers ip 
and gentiemen wao tapped tables by laylog on of | Worcester. 

the fogers and they could not explain it ecither,| My friend, Henry Washburn, who so success 
and why they received messages from people | fully acted as superintendent of horses for many 
purported to be In the other world, They didn't | years at the fair, asked “ Old Sport” some criti- 
claim anything. Well, “Ola Sport” took a/ cal question in regard to many of the purses 
band, and sure enough the tabie tipped,and aiven. Never mind, Henry, the fair will go on 
savag‘ly, too, toward bim. “D») you want) jast the same as though you were in your old 
to taig to me?” Again the table tipped | position, and when itis over you will be the first 
savagely. ‘ Well, you tell your name.” Again to congratalate* O.d Sport” on the work done, 
came three savage taps. * Will you spell it| Thatis, if you don’t forget it. 

out?” Again came the tips. Accordingly the| Tom Sloan, our veteran horse dealer, seems to 
tipping began aod as “ Old Sport” repeated the | be renewing bis youth, and to see bim jamp out 
alphabet when the letter denoting the name was | Of & buggy no one wou!! think that he bought 
reached the table tipped, and lo, and penold, the | horses for the Government in the war of 1812, 


pame spelled out Uacie John Sherman. Then | 


The readers of the BRESDERB will soon bave 


came the salutation just like Uncle John, the | the pleasure of reading the sweepstakes and 
old-time horseman, “ By thunder! H»w de do? premiums given by the Worcester Agricaltuaral 
How you been? What's the news in Worcester? | Society, and it is hoped that every horseman 
Builta new track [hear. Saw Ard Oarpenter | wilicome to the cattle show and enter their 
the other day and told him of it. Said he knew  horsees,as a special effort will be made to enter- 


itafore Il did. Auet Uxo Ard. He always dic 
Know morethanI did. Want to talk to Ara?! 
All right, goabead. Say, Ard, bere’s ‘Ola Sport’ | 
and he wants to talk to you ” 

“Is that you, Ard?” [ irqaired of the table, 
and the tipping aga'n commenced. 

“ Ves, that’sme. Say, lock here, ‘ Old Sport,’ 
what are you and George Fioyd trying to give 
the readers of the BREEDER about me going to 
Ouba and being with the Indians. Do I know 
George Floya? Well, I guess I do. If he 
couldo’t break a pool box, then I coaldn’t, that’s 
all. Say, bow is Wesson? Is he all right? 
Heard that he hadn’t gota horse. Don’t believe 
it, for if Georg @ didn’t have a horse he would die 
in 15 minutes. Do you ever go down to 
Batton? How is Jason Waters? How’s the new 
track? Say, what’s the bike sulky I hear 
80 much about, and do the horses trot in 2.127 
Weil, if I could have old ‘ Poky’ and get onto 
that track a few minates I'd show some of those 
2.14 horses the back of my wagon. Then again, 
they tell me that thereis a machine called the 
bicycle, and there ain’t n> fun driving on the 
road. If ever you go down to Long Pond,—I 
suppose they call it Lake Qainsigamond,—I wish 
you would call at the old Green Tavern, and get 
a bridle that I left there 40 years ago. You can 
have it. Say, would you like to talk with Jim 
Turver, for I’ve got to go and see to the horser.’ 

“ Old Bport ” was then calied up by somebody 
who purported to be Jim Turner. “ Well, Jim, 
how Is it?” I asked, 

“Ob, allright. { hear there are strange things 
going On since I iecft. Why, I used to think that 
Jobn Morgan was a bustier and Flora Temple 
too, and Lancet, but by reports the old time of 
Flora’s is knocked into smithereens. Ob, we are 
all here together, Hiram and Bill Woodroff. 
No, I wouldn’t come back. Goodby.” The 
tables stopped tipping, and cuuld not be induced 

© resume again. Noone in the company conld 
explain it. Nonetried. One looked at tne other 
and said: * Iv’s wonderfal, and that’s all there is 
about it.” 

The Worcester Agricultural Society had 
oftered a purse of $50 for gentiemen’s driving 
horses, to be driven by their owners, who are 
members of the society. This should bring out 
some of the fast fyers, such as Arthur Wilkes 
and others, espscially Abbie V., that have been 

ispulipg for supremacy on the boulevard winter 
after winter. There has been too much of this 
I can beat you and you can’t beat me business 
and now is a chance to get them together 
and settle once and for all the championship, 
and inatriendly manner too. This event will 
show who are the ones that have done al! the 
talking and bot little trotting, and all Worcester 
waits to see it. 

Walter Warren, our Walter, is rapidly improv- 
ing in health, and it is hoped he will be seep in 
bis salky again. When he does resume driving 
bis many friends wish him good luck and victory, 

Mr, 5. 8. Pierce is trying to induce Mr. Winch 
of Middlevury, Vt., to come to Worcester snd 
handle his pacing team Major Wonder and Unole 
Tom this summer. This team is now being 


worked on the road and is showing wonderful 
speed. 








Yours, “ OLD & PORT.” 


— 


Providence (R. I.) Notes. 


The local horsemen and members of the 
dciving asecoiation are feeling in good bumor, 
for av unexpected turn of affairs relative to the 
Speedway has taken piace. and the chacces are 
now exceedingly bright for our Speedway. Alter 
the petition was tarned down by the mayor, one 
of the aldermen, whois frieadiy to the Speed- 
way, discovered nearly $1800 in the sewerage 
cepartment which was not working. 

Tbe eame alderman introdused a resolution 
voting the money to the contingency fund, then 
pruog & second resolution asking for §15.000 
for the Speedway. It was passed the board by a 
vote of eight to two. Now it wil! come up be- 
fore the council on the ninth of next month, and 
from what I hear it will pase by a large majority. 
As tothe mayor vetoing the bill Ido not think 
he will, for I uaderstand he will keep off at any 
rate and possibiy may siga it, 

If everything goes along smoothly the speed- 
way sbould be in readiness by the last of the 
summer, and I hope that the fall months wii! see 
some brushing. 

Taoere will be a meeting of the association this 
week. One was to be held iast week, but was 
postponed, as a suitable hall could not be 
secured, The matter of buttons will be settled: 
as one of the committee bas several designs to 
submit. Membership cards and the book of 
rules will also be attended to. 

Secretary W. W. Dexter is pushing the work 
of preparing the grounds at the Narragansett 
Park track, and last week the grass in the 
enclosure was cot. The grounds begin to look 
like business. Tne track is good, as the fast 
miles recently made show. Several of the horses 
which are entered in the big-ring meets are 
stepping so close to their marks that you could 
not get a sheet of paper in between. Ed. 
Robinson, who formerly owned Dan Kobinson, 
now in New York, bas sent a green colt to Knapp 
Porsbner, who also has a green mare owned by 
Mr. Willey. Handspring and several others 
from the Mariposa Stock Farm arrived this 
week. Handspring wili be Gtted for the fall 
races. A. W. Davis has added two to his string. 


tain them. 








Balancing the Trotter. 
Boston, Mass , June 20. 1900. 

About six years ago I wrote for publication in 
your paper an article with above heading. I 
bave revised it and submit it to you for repubil- 
cation as follows: Onathe above subject I will 
endeavor to give you some points that may be of 
interest, but as horses’ feet differso widely it 
would take a volume of good size to give a set of 
rales that could sufficiently cover the many types 
of different feet, so that it might be found of 
practical benefit to owners and breeders, and 
they are the class of people who might be inter- 
ested, if I can command attention from any who 
ake sn interest in the norse and how to balance 
bisactiop. Drivers and trainers dero rarely any 
vee for information. They “ know ital!,” and I 
¢o not write for their edification. 

One thing to start with is that I never use any 


trivrance to Dalance the galt of the trotters. I do 
all my wore in the way of Dalancing on the feet 
t.emeeives, and aéjast a shoe that carries out 
perfe stly that balance, for pacers as well as trot- 
ters. 


| Caure the string fo lay agtinet the back part of 

the leg down to the ankle joint. Sach lege will 
| never be found to be curby or spavined, and 
| when a borse stands in this position not mucb 
| fault can be found with the “ balance” of the 


I notice that all of the so-called practical | trotter or pacer, so faras the action of the bind 
horseshoers explain how to cure this and that | legs isconcerned. Then with the front feet ip 
trouble of irregular action by tue use of some | proportion and consequently at a correct angle 
sort of a shoe, made in an irregular manner | to the limbs, the fore legs will stand plomb and 
None of the designs described are at all novel or | straight (as showo in the cut you published 
new to me, and nota single one of them Is fit or rec-ntly with one of my articles), their action wil! 
necessary to put on the foo! of a horse in order be trae, and * balancing the tro:ter ”’ will be the 
to correct the fault it is sought to remedy. undoubted outcome, 

Strange shoes may tem orarily change thé; The only way to “balance the trotter” and 
aciion of the knee hitter, the elbow biter, the | pacer (yes, and the runner also, for to him the 
forger, the scalperand other wrong and deviat- | same rules apply, and if carried out faithfally be 
ing gaits, Dut they will no: cure the suimal of | will never “break down,” except as the result of 
any of these faults, if the foot that offends be | some very infrequent accident) ls to have the 
still allowed to remaia in the faulty position that | feet trued and balanced, so that they are ip 
caused the irregularity complained of. Another proportion and at a correct angle to the limbs 
Objection to the use of such inventions is that | they support. Then, and tien only, will the 
most of them do actual harm to the joints, ten- | articulation be as near frictioniess as possible. 
dons and muscies of the animal. it must be | With this condition maintained the animal’s 


corne in mind that the instinct of the horse instinctive action qill be even and true, with 


suggests to bim the action or gait thatis the 


perfect rhythm. 


easiest for him to use.and such he will invariably| The fad nowadays with nearly al! drivers and 
employ. | tratners is the long and deep foot in the front 
Soould the action be incorrect and not in | part and an all out of proportion, low heel. This 
rbythm, and the animal is forced to adopt by the | manner of proportioning the feet is ruining our 
ase <f mechanical appliances apy other line | trotcers faster than we can raise them. If the 
of action, without the faulty articulation being smith cannot balance the fot in any other way 
corrected, he will do so at tne cost of lojary to | let him measare it with a set compass, so that be 
some part of the locomotive machinery just as may be enabled to have one side exactly the 
sure as it is true that the san “do rise and set.” same height as its opposite of the same foot 
In my younger days the periectiy proper foot |(We balance them perfectly at the Berkeley 
for ali horses was one that on its surface Iay forge without the use of a compass, and then 
would make an almost perfect circle, barring | adjast to them a perfectly level shoe, atted cold; 
the break atthe heel. It was claimed by suca | no“ hot seating,” a most pernicious habit of all 
people as Goodenough, the inventor of the shoe | go called horseshoers). In this way one of the 
oearing his name, that tne foot shoald be as most important points in“ balancing the trotter” 
broadas it was long. At the time he came on will have been gained. 
the carpet, about 36 years ago, high heels and Now as to the proportion and angie of the foo3 
short toes were in vogue as the general rule for | to the limb it supports. I have to stop here. I 


j»int at the pacing galt. 


ments? So I call a pacer an unbalanced trotter. 

Since writing this article. some six years ago. 
the pacer bas come to stay. At he possesses on 
the average more speed than *he trotter, and | 
“ gets to his gait” quicker as a rule, he seems to | 
be “ the thing ” for road purposes in all parts of 
the couatry as wellas for the racetrack. Not) 
many years ago there could not be found a singie 
gentieman scarcely in the cuvuntry who drove 
horses for pleasure on the road who would have 
one of the then despised pacers in bis stable. 

Ifthe feet are trued and Daianced make the 
shoes of even thickness all around from heel to 
heel for all four shoes foreach horse. Witha 
perfectly levelled and balanced hind foot, why 
put caikinson the heels of the shoes? Don’t 
they throw the feet out of balance ? Then, ae the 
front of the shoe wears away faster than the 
hind part of it, is not the lay of the foot getting | 
more and more off the level all the time? 

For myself, I always put the shoes on all feet, | 
if they are in correct proportion, drawn a shade, 
oniy a shade, from last nail hole back to ont of | 
heel, just to assist th ¢«qualizing the wear as 
much as possible. So it would seem that one of 
the surest, safest and tierefore best ways of 
balancing the trotter and pacer would be to true 
and balance bis feet, round cf! the edges of the 
walls so that the feet will not break in coming in 
contact with the ground, and drive nima few 
days barefooted. | 

It he is balanced, that is, even and true-gaited | 
barefooted, then shoe him as directed. For it 
mutt be borne in mind that the only practical 
way io * balance the trotter” is to true and 
balance Bis feet, make them in proportion, and 
at a correct angle to the limbs they support. In| 
bo other way can the gait be made even and true 
and in perfect rbythm, except at risk of injary to 


One strong argumot io my favor. is, tomy 
mind, the almos: absolute disuse of tne book | 
What was that very 
important j>int put at the propelling end for, 1f gtrotter. Best of references. Address 
it was not to assist the snimal ia his move- 


$6000 IN PURSES 6000 


"FIRST SUMMER MEETING 


Old Orchard, Me 


| SULY 16,17, 18, 19, 1900 
| Entries Close Thursday, July 
FIRST DAY—MWONDAY, JULY 


ith 


2.16 Trot 


| 2.17 Pace 


| 
——— 
2.19 Trot * 
FOURTH DAY—THORSDay Jt 
no Ce 
— 
| OONDITIONS—Mile heat-, best three 
| National Trottiog As+ociation rules to gover 

| Use of hopples aliowed. Right reserves : 
order: f any day's program, also right to + 

| @ntry. Entrance fee 10 per cent. Furees 

5), 28, 15an0 10 per cent. No horse awarcde 
money. More than one horse may be na 

| Class, but entrance wili be collected from ey: 
|1. whicha horse is named. Entries should " 

M.F *ORTER, Manage: 


J 


| dressed to 

| Old Urchard, uM, 
Oia Orebard, Auz. 14.18; Aug. 27-80, New Kuga 

Fair; Readvilie, Mass., Aug. 20-25, Bept 24-9 

Ssugus, Mas, July 24-87, Sept. 2-6; Dover 

July 10-18. Aug. 7-11, Sept. 17-21, 


FOR SALE. 


Pair of dark chestant celdings, white ma, 
5 and 7 yearr, abou: 15.2 hands, weight 1 { . 
| each, Hackoey type, docked tails, with super a 
arcund at jon; they are as near parfect as , 
elegant conformation, smooth turne}, , 
| broken, best of manners, flush high actors, bos 
| pecksand heads. This pairis pighly finished anc, 
in the most aristocratic form; absolutely soucd a 
| without tricks, Adress 
| 8s. ©. BUTTER, 
| Silver Spriag Brewery, sherbrooke, P Q 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 


BELLE S$. coca: Sten os Peculiar we oF it 





Wiikes; dam, thoroughbred. Not in training. but ca 
show a quarter in 84 or 85 *econds anytime s§ 
game and racy every inch of ber. and! think w 


beat 2.20 with proper training. Her mark was « 

a winning race at Middietown, %t., with aye 

training. Will tate a good-sizad business or driv 

horse as part payment. T.R.sSADD 
Willimantic (+ 


POSITION WANTED. 


On stock farm or training stable by a sober a 
| industrious man. who can train drive and con 





H.A.G, 
Box 18985, Heston Mass 


HOTEL FOR SALE. 


One of the best stands in Franklin County. Fur 
ture and fixings will bs sold for cash. Kea! estate 
can be bought or rented. For fall particulars 
address zg. 0. WILLIAMS 

Montague, Mass 


P.O 








FOR SALE. 
PNEUMATIC ROAD WAGON. Bought new a ‘ew 
weeks ago; has been run obout ten times; wii! sells 
a bargain. M.H. DONLE 
Quicc,, Mase 
Tel. 68-4 Quincy. 


FOR SALE. 


Handrome biack gelding, five years old, + 4 
weighs about 1050 pounds. This horse bas not bee 
handled for speed, but can show fast. He is a 
excellent roader, a gooa wa ker, a geutiemans idea 
road horse. Remember there are few suc! é 
forsale. Oan be seen any day. 

H. H. DOBLE, Quincy, Muss 

Tel. 62-4 Qaiacy. 


For Sale Brood Mare For Sale 


Nelly King. bay mare, one hind pastern white. \5.3 
hands, fosied 1889, by Mambrino King; dam, Ella 
Goodell, by Almont Jr. Bred by 0. J. Ham in 8 
is one of the grandest maresin America, alsolute 
sound, without a blemish, has trotted half-mile tra 
in 2 20, and ha ali her speed, pure gaited ana 
headed, with remarkable courage, standard a 
registered. Asure breeder and capital prise to any 











the light-barness horse. Yes, in fact, for all 
b orses taat were sho1. Goodenough—and I knew 
olm intimately—was the first mac at that time, 


36 years ago, who called my attention to the art | 


of borseshoeing for use on the horses I then 
owned, 

Mr. Goodenough’s whole system of farrier 
consisted in cutting down the heels to ubtain 
“frog pressare”’ He knew absolutely nothing 
asto what constituted a correct proportion of 
depth for the front of the foot as compared with 
that of its hind part. and many horses became 
lame as a result of being shod under his pecaliar 
system of farriery. He was constantly hackiog 
away atthe heeisto get bis nonsensical * frog 
pressure.” (Mr. Editor, if agreeable to you, I 
will write an article for your next issue, in which 
I will expiaia what ia my opinion and expert- 
ence are the offices cf the frog), leaving the front 
part of the toot to grow as it might without 
binarance, with the result, as stated, many lame 
horses.) 

Lepeak of this, aeit leads up to the practica 
now in vogue. Almostali drivers and trainers 
have the feet of their trotting horses too long 
and too deep inthe front of the foot, in propor- 
tion to the height or depth, whichever term may 
seem to best convey the idea intended at we 
neels. Thisis one of the most frequent causes 
of unbalanced gai s. 

Tals faulty proportion, more frequently to be 
seen on the hind than on the fore feet, is 
prodactive of crooked, cow-hocked legs, spavins, 
curbs, etc. To this unbalanced foot is adjusted 
& most nonsensical contrivance, a misshapen 
plece of iron, with the outside heel prolonged 
and curled outward, This contrivance, coupled 
with the unbalanced foot on which it is placed 
has made more horses “lame” in their bind 
parts than almost any or all other contrivances 
that the genius of man has yet devised. This 
misshapen thing has a tendency to drive inward 
the ou side heel of the foot, and numerous cases 
of the outside heels being seriously pinched in by 
their use have come under my observation. 

Why must such a thing be adjusted to the 
foot? Whatisit for? Why put this wing ons 
shoe? It supports nothing, it is only in the way 
and gives the animal an unnatural tread and an 
uncomfortable o2e. Why put iron in such a 
useless abuodance where there is no foot? 
Don’t doit. Thereare feetand feet. The old- 
fashioned round foot spoken of was a weak one 
Many times, yes, quite frequentiy, it would be 
found upon eramination of the bottom of the 
foot that the wall had separated from the sole. 

In afoot widened out in this way the walis 
become spread apart so that they do not afforda 
correct support to the coffia or pedal bone, con- 
sequently the main support to the limb is 
weakened, aod the first and most important joint 
in the locomotive machinery is seriously io- 
terfered with. A correct pariog and shoeing of 
this foot so as to assist nature jo recovering her 
support to the limb will greatiy aldin “ baianc- 
ing the trotter ’ and pacer. Sach a foot will be 
found to be wide at the base but narrow and coa- 
tracted ai the coronet, thas serioas|y interferiog 
with a correct circulation of the biood, and 
causing contraction and many other faults. 

In old times the desire was to havea horse 
stand with all four feet well under the body. 
Nowadays, however, good jadges of horse form 
wish to see the Lind legs stand straight down 
ander the quarters, 0 that a plummet attached 


| breeder must come In now to govera. 


have po infallible rule to lay dowa for tals, and 
the judgaent of the intelligent owner and 
He must 
make the foot of the proper depth and length in 
front and at correct depth at the eels, so that to 





the limb in artistic comfort 

When the feet are apparently wel! balanced 
and in proper proportion and at a correct 
angleto the limbs, rasp off the edge of the wall 
at surface and drive the horse a few days Dare- 
footed. It will not hurt bim or hart bis feet, for 
the feet when toand and healthy (if the soles 
bave been left intact, as tuey should be) do not 
need any protection of iron nailed to them, it 
matters not how hard the roadbed may be. If 
bis gait lasmooth and even at the tro! without 
shoes you have got bim *' balanced.” 

Now, then, sbos him with exactly the same 
weight of iron on eech of the four feet. That is, 
make the bind shoes of the same Dar of steel or 
tron that the fore ones are made of. Then if the 
bind feet are a little smalier,as they sometimes 
are, the shoes will be all right. Why should you 
put more weight on one foot thaa on the other ll 
your trotter is perfectiy balanced in his gait 
barefooted? There is no reason why you should 
do so, and I have balanced a great mauy trotters 
and pacers in just this way, and always success. 
tally. 

I trued and balanced the feet of a colt re- 
cently fora friend of mine near Obicago. This 
coltis a yearling, a good, strong one, speedy, 
and after I fixed his feet, pure gaited. I toid 
this young man not to putany shoes on him at 
all, for what littie driving I wished him to give 
bim he would not need them. I wanted him 
walked, and walked fast, very fast. Is is the 
best muscle-makiog exercise that can be given 
to a horse or colt. There was & smart smith 
Gown at this place, and he bet he could shoe this 
colt so that he would pase. 

My friend had implicit confidence in my ability 
to true and Dalance his colts,and he knew also 
that all their irregularities of gait bad disap- 
peared entirely after I bad done 80, 80 he bet the 
blacksmith, and how do you suppose he shod 
this colt so as to make bim pace? He put some 
eight-ounce shoes on the bind feet and three- 
ounce shoes on the fore, and he could not make 
him do anything bat trot. He then took off the 
fore shoes, lett his fore feet bare, and still kept 
the shoes on the hind feet, and yet he would do 
nothing but trot. 

The smith paid his bet and gave it ap, but he 
said; “That man Hall beats anything I ever 
saw. I never saw a horse before I could not 
make pace by shoeing him that way.” He 
couldn’t this one, because the horse’s instinct, 
which guided him to go atthe easiest gait 
demonstrated to him that that gait was the trot. 
I bave always claimed, and do still claim, that 
the pacing gait is not the natural one. I will 
grant that the instinct of action at the pacing 
gait may be, at times, inberited, but it more 
often comes from the articulation being unbal- 
anced. The reason we have more pacers now in 
proportion than we used to have is simply 
because the race tracks give good purses for 
them to contend for, and therefore breeders and 
Owners do not try to make the young things trot 
when they are at all inclined to pace. as they 
formerly did when they were of less value for 





racing purposes and bad an inferior value in 
every way. 


his eye it shall look as though it was set under’ 


the joints, muscles and tendons, as a natural 
resuit of artificial appliances to the feet and | 
limbs acjasted to force the animal to an action | 
tbat the position of nis jo'nts does not fit him to 
take. 


} 


| screed about shosing borses. 
Boston make me a visit. 


Street, and if there happens to be some hors ss 
in when you are here you will havean opporta- 
nity to witness some artistic borse shoeing, 
leveled shoes, cold fitting, etc., on the lines laid 
down in my article to which jou #0 kindly refer. 


Your suggestion about teaching people how io 
| shoe horses would not go with me. I would not 
|} doit. It I am possessed of more knowledge 

than they are, I talink I am entitied to ase it for 
the benefit of my famliiy and myself. I was 
offered the chair of farriery in an insti: ution 
here, bat would not accept it. I have spent a 
lifetime (86 years), as you might say, and a 
| large amount of moaey in studying and practis- 
ing farriery, coupled with an enormous experi- 
ence, and I do not think I should fritter away 
my Knowledge on other people, particularly 
when I have a forge of my own. 

| Iida do one foolish thing. I publisted a book 
| on “ Horse Shosing.” I withdrew itfrom sale 
|about ope year ago, and the balance of the 
| Copies on hand maybe sold by my good wife if 
she outlives me. There certainly should be a 


brutes as they are now sllowed to do. 


Animals are broughtto my forge to be cured 
of their many troubles, lameness, knackiled 


behind, and it would make your heart bieed to 
witness what butchery tneir faet have been sub- 
jected to by those ignorant smiths who bang out 
a horse-shosing sign on which it embiazoned ino 
large letters, ‘' Practical Horse Shoer, Lame 
Horses a Specialty.” Probably oot one in 50 of 
them kaoow how many bones there are in the foot 
of the Gorse, and not one of them Koows any- 
thing about the action of the jointe and tendons, 


locomotive machinery. 

Smiths, as a rule, seem to be selected, to s 
large extent, from the most igaorant of the com. 
munity, and gentiemen send their horses to 
them to shoe because they are cheap. You are 
correct, Mr. * Trained Eye,” in my opinion, as 
regards the pacer, and there are still other 
causes than waat you mention for their being 80 
many of these unbalanced trotters, called 
pacers, Your remarks about the “ not seating ” 
are very apt, but it is a necessity with these 
ignorant fellows. They cannot get a shoe on to 
afoot in any other way. They do not kaow 
how. It ls a shame, and [am astonished that, 
Mr. Angsll’s society does not pay more attention 
to this all important matter. 

Very respectfully, 
R. BOYLSTON HALL 

Berkeley Forge, 23 Berkeley street. 





A wise man is 00 the lookout for a good thing. 
Germsa Peat Moss, sold by O. B, Barrett, 45 
Worth Market street, tor horse bedding, is one of 





the good things of this world. 


Mr. “ Trained Eye,” I thank you most heartily | 
for your very complimentary remarks on my | dette, 2.2144, by Alcantara; 
It you come to | George Wilker. He isseven years old, stan’ 
I'll show you tne) hands high, weighs 900 &s; a nice brown |: 


finest forge you ever saw at No, 23 Berke |sy | 800d and smooth, a good driver and fearies ° 


law, and it shoald be enforced, to prevent many | 
of the ignorant fellows who undertake to do. 
borseshoeiog from practising on the poor dumb 





one, For price and particulars address 
J. P. CLARKE, 
627 G4 8t,N. W., Washington, D ‘ 


FOR SALE. 


The pacing gelding Dean, 8.314%, sired by b 
dam by Gide 





fa 
| objects. I will show him three miles better (hal 
2.25, a balf in 1.09 or 1.10, an4 quarters in 33 sec 
| For particulars address 
W. HH. COLBURN, 
18 Central St., Milford, Mar. 





| FOR SALE. 


A very handrome, attractive, toppy acting ! 
six years old; color, very rich bay; stands 
weighs 1000; best of feet and legs. He isa surers 
| horse, the best looker to be found, and a great 
|} borse. Helis in good condition for fast work, a °° 

has been jogged right along and speeded some cv 
| day. He is one of the finest road horses a man ¥ 
| wish to sit behind, and a better looking one wi 
hard to find; he wears no boots; fora high c ass 1s 
| horse or road horse he will suit the most part 
| buyer, and his breeding is also first class. W 
| gold right. Oall on or address 

©.W.HERSICH, 
Fuller Building, 817 Main Btree'! 
Springfield, Mure 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. 


Harry Wilton, stallion, No, 82°54, foaled 15%" 

| bay, 15 hands. Never been handled for speed 
| shows quite promising. Would exchange for 
| green pacer or trotter fit for the races; pay *'* 





| 


j>inted, knee sprang, interfering both before and | difference there is. He is sired by Wilto 


2.19%4; dam, Fortuna,222. Address 
Box 516, Pianteville, Coo” 


FOR SALE. 


A fast green trotter and road mare sire! °° 
Oroix, 2.14%43 dam by Grey Fearnaught. Sve 
handsome dappled gray mare, 7 yearr old, stand 
ands, weighs 975, sound and smooth, a «rea! 
and can speed 2.20 gait, has never had any! 





lr 


or that the animal has any such things in bis | put ought te makes fast race mare. For part! 


W.H COLNRURBRN, 


address, 
18 Central Sc , Milford, Mur 












BROWN’S Automatic Speeder and Bike Gar! 





| BROWN CARRIAGE CO., Des Moines, lowe 
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